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AMERICAN SCENERY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


VIEW OF FORT NIAGARA. 


THE distant view, here given of fort Niagaria, is intended to 
exhibit its re/ative situation, rather than a particular represen- 
tation of the works. The country in its vicinity, and for many 
miles beyond it, on the American side, lies in forest. That on 
the British shore, from the light house, where this sketch was 

y,taken, up as far as Chippaway, above the falls, isin general well 
setled, and in a high state of cultivation. The town of Newark 
nearly posite the American garrison, contains several hundred 
houses, wits. humerous stores, and is inhabited chiefly by natives 
of Scotland. Ti.slake, viewed from this point, has all the ap- 
pearance of the ocedi.,and in a gale of wind its waves and surf 
rise, and break with ah its violence. The British garrison, 
whose flag is seen Jeyond'he town of Newark, is about three 
quarters of a mile higher up ve river, than fort N iagara. Pre« 
vious to the late declaration of uw. the officers were on the most 
friendly terms; andinthe habit ¢ -equently visiting each other. 

We cannot close this notice witnurt introducing a quotation 
from the poem called the foresters, byMr, Wilson, the orni- 
thologist, in which he describes, in the clea: language of a close 
observer, the very spot which isthe scene O.this sketch: 
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VIEW OF FORT NIAGARA. 








And, just as day its closing light withdrew, 
Niagara’s light-house opened on our view, 
Its star-like radiance shone with steady ray, 
Like Venus lingering in the rear of day. 
By slow degrees the sinking breezes die, 
And on the smooth still flood we logging lie. 
Roused by the morning, and the neighbouring drum, 
Swift upon deck with eager eyes we come, 
There, high in air, (the fortress full in view) 
Our star-crowned stripes in waving triumph flew, 
Hail, sacred flag! To sons of FREEpom dear, 
Thy country’s valour reared thine honours here; 
Eternal blessings crown her rich increase, 
Her spanps of unron and her sTARs of PEACE. 
Before us now the opening river pours, 
Through gradual windings and projecting shores; 
Smooth slopes the green where Newark’s village lies, 


There, o’er their fort, the British ensign flies. 
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Soon full equipt the towering ridge we scale, 

Thence, gazing back, a boundless prospect hail. 
Far in the east Ontario’s waters spread, 

Vast as the Ocean in his sky-bound bed. 

Bright through the parted plain that lay between, 

Niagara’s deep majestic flood was seen; 

The right a wilderness of woods displayed, 


Fields, orchards, woods, were on the left arraye¢. 
There, near the lake’s green shore, above the flood. 
The tall, white light-house like a colvan stood. 
O’er each grim fort, high waving t) the view, 
Columbia’s stars, and Britain’s c osses flew. 

Thus two stern champions wch each other’s eye, 
And mark each movemen’ ready to let fly. 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHor. 


An account of the people called Shakers: their faith, doctrines, and practice, 
exemplified in the life, conversations, and experience of the author during the time 
he belonged to the Society. ‘I'o which is affixed a history of their rise and pro- 
gress to the present day. By Thomas Brown, of Corawall, Orange County, State 
of Newyork. 

To rHose who are curious in examining the infinite varieties 
of human opinions, and the nice discriminations of the hu- 
man character, there is no subject of more interesting specula- 
tion, than the diversities of our religious persuasions. That 
men should differ widely on all that relates to the ordinary pur- 
suits of life—on every topic, where their immediate interests, or 
their worldly passions can intrude, is neither new nor surprising. 
But on matters of a merely speculative and abstract character, 
we should scarcely expect so singular a diversity as that which 
yet prevails, among those professing the same creed, aiming 
at the same object, by the same means, and appealing tothe same 
standard of religious belief. Besides, instructing us in the know- 
ledge of man, this diversity may however be rendered servicea- 
ble to ourimprovement, by teaching us at once, the humiliation 
whjch we should feel, at our imperfect judgments, and the charity 
with which we should regard the feelings and the opinions of 
our neighbours. Among the vast variety of religious sects, 
with which our country, more than any other in the world abounds, 
none appears more worthy of investigation, than the society 
which is the subject of the volume before us, on account of their 
peculiar opinions, and extraordinary mode of worship. On 
the religious doctrines of this sect, the correctness of their ex- 
position of the scriptures, or the propriety of their ceremonies, 
we have not the least intention to offer any opinion. We dis- 
claim all pretensions to dictate, and profess, because we feel a 
sentiment of respect, for the religious opinions of every part of 
the community. It was therefore, from motives of literary curio- 
sity, merely, that we sought after the history of Mr. Brown, and 
although, we are sorry at finding it the offspring of disappoint- 
ment, or perhaps, of some degree of resentment, yet the very 
curious information which it contains, will exempt it from the - 
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neglect and inattention, with which we are disposed to regard 
every species of religious controversy. Mr. Brown belonged 
to the Society of Shakers, and left them—the ordinary reproaches 
on one side, of having been deceived, and on the other of being 
deserted, have attended the dispute: but to enable his readers to 
judge of the true state of the controversy, Mr. Brown has inter- 
woven with the work, an account of his own life and experience. 
He was born, it seems, in the city of Newyork, in 1766, and re- 
presents himself as having led a wicked and immoral life, till the 
age of cighteen, when he received seriovs impressions, which 
produced a reformation in his character. After belonging to two 
religious societies, the Friends and the Methodists, which he 
successively left, he fluctuated in his opinions, and was a mem- 
ber of no sect, till, in the year 1798, he happened to read a pam- 
phiet against the Shakers. This, instead of exciting an un- 
favourable prejudice, produced a curiosity to examine the prin- 
ciples of a society, which he hoped were misrepresented by the 
writer, and he accordingly repaired to Watervliet, (or Niskeu- 
Na,) in the state of Newyork, where there was a settlement of 
Shakers. By these he was so kindly received as to be induced 
to return to them, and after a full explanation, as he supposed of 
their religious opinions, to become a professor oftheir religion, and 
to procure the conversion of his father and family. But, though 
nominally attached to them, he does not seem to have been ever 
cordially and entirely of their sentiments. His faith was dis- 
turbed by doubts and difficulties, which he vainly attempted to re- 
move, by laboured conferences with the elders. Their arguments 
appeared to him inefficient, and by degrees, their conduct lost 
much of the purity, which he had at first so warmly ascribed to it. 
He complains, that with regard to prominent articles of faith, he 
was deceived, by representations directly the reverse of what he 
realized on a further intimacy—he verified the truth of certain 
reports, which, in his early zeal, he had supposed calumnies 
against the society—he at length doubted whether they were 
in the actual enjoyment of the millenium, as they themselves 
believed, and under this impression he abstained from sharing 
in the devotions of the society, until in 1805, he was formally 
disowned by them. He determined to explain to the public, the 
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cause of this difference, and at the same time, to communicate all 
the information which he possessed, as to the principles and 
practice of the society. This resolution, he notified to the el- 
ders, with an offer of suffering them to inspect his manusc:ipt, 
which they declined in a letter somewhat personally severe on 
the author, and he retorted in the same manner. Yet, though 
the work is thus obviously a party production, we should do in- 
justice to the author, if we did not say, that no marks of intem- 
perance or passion are visible in his narration. He seems, on 
the contrary, to inquire anxiously after truth, to use all possible 
means of enlightening himself on the important subject of his 
doubts, and even after his secession fromthe society, though he 
cannot adopt their principles, he renders ample justice to the 
good order and decency of their conduct, their exemplary chari- 
ty, and the kind treatment which he experienced from the body 
of the community. These circumstances strongly recommend 
his narrative, and we shall therefore extract from it what is 
deemed most curious, as to the history, opinions, and practices 
of this singular society. 
According to their belief, the people called quakers “ were 
P raised up to be the true witnesses for God, and to prepare the 
way for the second coming of Christ.’ They however, “ lost 
their power by petitioning the civil authority for a redress of 
grievances, and by coming under its protection.” Their place 
was supplied by the French prophets, a number*of protestants ' 
in Dauphiny and the Cevennes who, about the year 1688, profes- 
sed to be inspired, and gathered round them large congregations. 
The persecution of the Huguenots involved these persons in the 
general calamity of the French dissenters, and drove three of the 
distinguished prophets, in 1705, to England, where they resumed 
their predictions, and denounced judgments against the British 
nation and the city of London, and the established church, till 
they were prosecuted or persecuted*by the magistracy, and pu- 
nished. They boldly announced the coming of the millenium 
in three years time, and even fixed the 29th of Aprilas the day 
when it would be manifested: but in this, as an historian, friendly 
to their cause, observes, ‘‘ they erred by fixing atime which was 
not given to them toknow.” They asserted that they were sent 
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A to proclaim the second revelation of the Saviour, and were for- 
| tified in their mission by the power of performing miracles, by the 
\ gift of languages, anda knowledge of all the secrets of the heart, 
These doctrines were accompanied and delivered with every 
possible contortion of body, foaming at the mouth, and particu- 
larly shaking and staggering. Notwithstanding every discourage- 
ment, the sect continued to increase in numbers and credit, till 
it extended from London as far as Lancashire. There a tailor, 
by the name of James Wardley and his wife, both of whom were 
of the society of quakers, became suddenly visited by the spirit 
of the French prophets, and began to promulgate their doctrines, 
which were so well received that, in 1747, a small society of sha- 
kers was formed at Bolton; and Wardley’s wife was installed as 
the mother. In 1757 the society received a great acquisition 
by the union of Ann Lee, the most distinguished of all the mo- 
thers. She was the daughter of John Lee of Manchester, a black- 
smith (and brother of gencral Charles Lee so distinguished during 
the American war,) and herself married to another blacksmith, 
named Abraham Standley. She had suffered much from his intem- 
perance in drinking, and her constitution was injured by having 
been the mother of a large family, and these circumstances may 
have been the foundation of a revelation which she professed to 
receive against all marriage and sexual intercouse. In this the 
society concurred, and recognising that she had received the 
greatest gift, she was, about the year 1771, owned as the spiritu- 
al mother, and took the lead of the society with the name of mo- 
ther Ann. - The society, at this time, consisted of about thirty 
persons, when mother Ann professed to receive a gift or revela- 
tion to go over to America: and having accomplished this, the 
society in England decayed immediately after her departure. 
She arrived at Newyork in the year 1774, bringing with her, her 
husband, who, however, could not believe in the mission of his 
wife, and of course did not belong to the society, her half brother, 
William Lee, also ablacksmith, James Whittaker, a weaver, and 
five other persons who settled at Niskeuna since called Watervliet. 
Here they were at first known by the name of “the strange peo- 
ple,” which was changed, during the war, to that of shaking-qua- 


kers, on account of their mode of worship, joined to their refusal 
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to bear arms, and their plain dress; but they are now called Sha- 
kers only. The society continued to increase by the gradual acces- 
sion of proselytes till the death of William Lee and mother Ann, 
which took place in 1784, when many of the members seceded; 
but, by the industry of Whittaker, the surviving elder, it 
was still held together, and in 1787 contained, besides those in 
Niskeuna and Lebanon, many members in Massachusetts, New- 
hampshire, and the district of Maine, amounting, in the whole, 
to nearly three thousand believers. Elder Whittaker died in 
1787. He was succeeded in office by elder Joseph Meacham, 
originally a baptist preacher who now succeeded in what Whit- 
taker had begun, collecting the believers into families with a 
joint interest and union, and to hold all things in common. Per- 
suaded at length of the necessity of “travailing out of a fleshly 
relation, of being purified from every principle proceeding from 
a carnal nature” and that “to become truly a church of Christ 
a joint temporal interest should be absorbed in one common and 
indistinct property;’’ several hundreds gathered at Lebanon in 
1788, at Hancock in 1791 and subsequently at other places. As 
yet they were connected only by a verbal agreement to support 
a joint interest, not to bring each other into debt for any servi- 
ces or property they should give to the joint interest, and to sub- 
mit their temporal concerns to the management of deacons under 
the superintendence of elder Meacham, who was first bishop 
and father of the church. But some of the seceders having 
brought charges against the church for their services, a written 
covenant was made authorizing the deacons to settle in such 
cases as they thought proper. Under this authority the deacons 
made some allowances to those who left the society, till at length 
they declined doing so for the future, alleging that as their ser- 
vice or property had been given to God, to take it away 
would be sacrilege, and as they went away from the church to 
the world, they had what they went for, “ they had the flesh, and 
that was enough for them.” Moreover, in the year 1800 on a 
suggestion that the company, not being incorporated, a member 
might recover by law, wages for his services or restoration of 
his property, a new covenant was signed giving up every thing 
¢ntirely to the deacons, and stipulating never to make any de- 
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mands on them for services or property. Elder Meacham died 
in 1796 and was succeeded by Lucy Wright called mother Lucy, 
who was assisted by elder Henry Clough, on whose death, in 
1798, Abiathar Babbat took his place and in conjunction with 
mother Lucy governs the church at present. For some years it 
had continued stationary, till about 1805 when a great revival of 
religion having taken place in the western part, of the United 
States, a committee of missionaries was sent from Lebanon, and 
are represented to have been very successful in disseminating 
their faith in the states of Ohio and Kentucky. 

Such seems to be the History and the actual state of the 
church. Of its founders and most distinguished advocates, such 
as mother Ann, William Lee, and Whittaker the author draws 
pictures by no means flattering. After very minute inquiry he 
ascertained, at least to his own satisfaction, that both Lee and mo- 
ther Ann were addicted to intoxication, that Whittaker and Lee 
had frequent quarrels for superiority in the church, and that 
practices were encouraged not only repugnant to morals but 
shocking to decency. ‘These, however, are said to be no longer 
im use, as the gi t for employing them, has now run out. 

The more innocent practices of the Shakers are detailed at 
great length, and are well worthy of being known. 


There had always been among the Shakers more or less operations, contor- 
tions and agitatjons of body, but they now became excessive, especially at their 
meetings, such as trembling, shaking, twitching, jirking, whirling, leaping, jump- 
ing, stamping, rolling on the floor or ground, running with one or both hands 
stretched out and seemingly impelled forward the way one or both pointed; some 
barked and crowed, and imitated the sound of several other creatures—these were 
gifts of mortification. . Also hissing, brushing and driving the devil or evil spirits 
out of their houses; often groaning and crying on account, as they said, of the re- 
mains of the evil nature in them, or for the wicked world; at other times re- 
joicing by loud laughter, shouting and clapping their hands. ‘There were several 
iustances of some of them even professing to have gifts to curse such as censured 
their conduct; if they were reproved for it, they would justify themselves by re- 
ferring to the instance of Elisha cursing the children in the name of the Lord; and 
also, to tell certain persons to * go to hell,” particularly such as had been of their 
faith and turned against them: (for whatever is said or done in the gift is right, 
though out of the gift it would be a sin.) 

Their superfluous furniture, such as ornamented looking glasses, &c. in a num- 
ber of instances, were dashed upon the floor and stamped to pieces; ear and fin- 
ger-rings were bitten with all the symptoms of rage, and then sold for old metal. 
All this was done to testify their abhorrence of that pride which introduced these 
things among mankind—and likewise as a type of the destruction of Babylon. 
They said, “ all oxtward adorning and putting on of costly apparel were the 
works of the flesh.” Among some, all books that they had, exeept the Bible, 
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they called anti-christian, and were burnt or otherwise destroyed. Some of them 
described circles on the floor, around which they would stamp, grin and perform 
all manner of grimace, and every act of disdain; they then jumped within the 
ring and stamped with the utmost vehemence, making a hideous noise. They 
considered the circle as representing sin in the world, and their actions round 
and in it marked their displeasure and abhorrence against sin; and likewise their 
stamping in the ring with a noise was figurative of the destruction of sin and pas- 
sing away of the old heavens, according to the scripture expression, “ as with a 
great noise.” In short, these extraordinary proceedings were carried to a height 
scareely to be conceived. They were also continued with but little intermission 
till the church was brought into order, as will be seen in the sequel. I may here 
observe, many professed to have visions and to see numbers of spirits as plain as 
they saw their brethren and sisters; and also to look into the invisible world, and to 
converse with many of the departed spirits who had lived in the different ages of 
the world, and to learn and to see their different states in the world of spirits. 
Some they saw, they said, were happy and others miserable. Several declared 
that they often were in dark nights surrounded with a light, sometimes in their 
rooms, but more often when walking the road, that they could sce to pick up a 
pin; which light would continue a considerable length of time and enlighten them 
on their way. Many had gifts to speak languages, and many miracles were said 
) be wrought, and strange signs and great wonders shown by the believers. 


These visitations must have been strangely inconvenient. 


One instance among many others was related to the author by Lorenzo Dow, 
_ well Known itinerant preacher; while he was preaching in Kentucky, one of his 
iearers appeared to be jirked about the house in a violent manner; after repeated 
attempts, he at last got out of the meeting-house; he attempted to mount his 
horse, but his feet were jirked every way so that he could not get them into the 
stirrups, when all his efforts proved ineffectual, two men set him on his horse, bu¢ 
he was immediately jirked off on the ground, where he lay under the operations 
of violent twitches and jirks for some time, yet he escaped without any hurt. 


The author’s own experience is related with equal accuracy, 
and furnishes an excellent proof into what whimsies a_heat- 
cd imagination may lead the most sensible and sober men. In 
the early part of his noviciate at one of the evening meetings, 
He says, 


We all appeared to be exceedingly happy, dancing, clapping hands, and shout- 
ng with all the vigour, zeal, and earnestness imaginable. This was the first of 
iy joining them in their dance, as I felt a backwardness thereto; but as [ was 
standing still looking on, one of the Elders whispered to me, and said, * ‘Thomas, 
labour.” I thought I must be obedient, and keep in union, so I stept in among 
them, and Jaboured with them. Some spectators said after meeting, “ we were 
deluded and full of the devil.” Others, that “ it. was as merry a frolick as ever 
they saw.” Some serious persons were much affected at seeing people proceed 
in this manner, under pretence of worshipping God. A couple who were most 
displeased, who felt sorrow, anger, and pity towards us, wept and said, *f O take 
us away from this horrid sight:” notwithstanding, they soon after joined the so- 
ciety. I thought to be sure it was a wonderful sight to people who were present, 


seeing our worship. But this I declare, I was sincere, and I believe all the young 


elievers were. We did nothing from a principal of hypocrisy 
VOL. VIII. ax 
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His powers appear to extend as his faith advanced. 


About this time I began to have operations of shaking, trembling, and stamp- 
ing, similar to some of my brethren and sisters at Niskeuna; and likewise a gift, 
as it is called, of speaking languages, or unknown tongues. At one time I had a 
gift to sing; but no one understood what I sung, nor myself neither. These things 
I did not do as a sham, nor with intentions to make others think I was under the 
influence of divine power; but I really and sincerely believed I was influenced by 
the power of God; and these operations and gifts were in a great measure invo- 
Juntary. 

They told me that some had had gifts of mortification, to bark like a dog, and 
crow like a cock, make a noise like a squirrel, and mew like a eat. Also, that 
many have had gifts to rejoice by laughing, &e. Semething like this I was an 
eye-witness to, shortly after the two brethren left us. 

In one of our meetings, while dancing, 1 was seized with an operation of 

trembling and stamping, (which generally continued two or three minutes, in 
which time my eyes would be closed, and when the operation was over 1 always 
found myself several feet from the place where I was dancing; ) one of the sisters, 
a young woman, seeing me coming towards a child that lay on the floor, instantly 
jumped and caught it up, for fear that | should stamp on it. This being seen by 
R. Hodgson, who was singing for us, he held his hankerchief to his mouth, till at 
last being unable to contain himself, burst out into laughter and left the room; all 
except two or three left the room, also laughing: when my operation ended, I 
found our meeting was broken up. [ was surprised and wondered what was the 
matter, till one present informed me of the cause. Atterwards I told them I was 
glad there were no spectators present; because they might have concluded our 
dancing and operations were in reality (as some had intimated) a burlesque on all 
religion. Our brother, R. Hodgson, felt somewhat condemned for his conduct, 
particularly as he began the laughing; but that condemnation ceased, when he 
was told by the Elders he had a gift to langh. For my part I had no faith in 
such gifts. But my faith in these operations was so great, that 1 believed if there 
had been a dozen children on the floor I should not have hurt one of them; for I 
doubted not but the power by which I was actuated would have kept me clear of 
them. 

While Iam on the subject of gifts and operations, I will relate another in- 
stance, which I received an account of soon after the above transaction. 

One was, of having the arm extended and following the way the hand pointed. 
Elder Ebenezer Cooley related, that the power of God, at a certain time, stretch- 
ed out his hand which he was constrained to follow, and which ted him to a cer- 
tain house where resided a man who that day had broken three of his ribs; and 
that his hand led him’ into the house and to the place where the man lay, and 
finally stopt on the broken ribs; the man immediately felt an healing power, and 
was restored whole in a few minutes, 

In the evening we had a meeting, a few spectators being present; and a zeal- 
ous, lively meeting it was, We danced near an hour; several turned round like 
tops. And to crown all, [ had a gift to speak in some other language; but the 
greatest nisfortune was, neither I nor any other one understood what I said. 


But he afterwards, when his zeal had somewhat abated redu- 
ces these contortions of the body to an effect of enthusiasm mere- 


ly, and gives an example of this gift of languages, which is not 
calculated to impress a very exalted opinion of its value. 


Respecting such as speak in an unknown tongue, they have strong faith in 
ihis gift; and think a person greatly favoured who has the gift of tongues; and at 
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certain times, when the mind is overloaded with a fiery, strong zeal, it must have 
vent some way or other; their faith, or belief at the time being in this gift, and a 
will strikes the mind according to their faith; and then such break out in a fiery, 
energetic manner, and speak they know not what, as I have done several times. 
Part of what I spake at one time, was:— 

Liero devo jirankemango, ad sileabano, durem subramo, deviranto diaceriman- 
go, jasse vah pe cri evanigalio; de vom grom seb crinom, os vare eremo domo. 

When a person runs on in this manner of speaking for any length of time, I 
now thought it probable that he would strike into different languages, and give 
some words in each, their right pronunciation. As I have heard some men of 
learning, who have been present, say, a few words were Hebrew, three or four 
of Greek, and afew Latin. 


We confess that the whole specimen is Greek to us. 

In their worship they do not pray, and seidom sing hymns, 
but chiefly dance. They do not pray vocally, they say, because 
as prayer is the breathing of the soul, it is known to the Almigh- 
ty before it can be uttered in words. Singing a composition of 
words according to them may not be amiss, if there is a gift for 
it, but they prefer that every soul should sing its praises accord- 
ing to its own state and feelings at the moment. The use of dan- 
cing as a mode of worship can be best defended by quotations 


from our author. 


All who are conversant with the sacred writings, know that dancing was prac- 
tised by the people of God in ancient times; and in this way they returned thanks 
fur mercies and blessings received; which the heathens and people of the world 
learned and stole from the people of God, and corrupted the same in their noe- 
turnal recreations, and vain, ungodly mirth, as the Babylonians and Belshazzer 
did in their impious feast, with the golden and silver vessels taken out of the tem- 
ple of the Lord. It has been objected by many, that dancing under pretence of 
worshipping God, is a solemn mockery. This objection, however, will cease, it 
we consider the frequent practice of this kind of worship in ancient times, as will 
appear on examining the following texts of scripture. Exodus xv. 20—xxxii. 19. 
Judges xi. 34—xxi. 21. 1 Sam. xviii. 6—xxi. 11. 2 Sam. vi. 14, 16. 1 Chron. 
xv. 29. Psalm xxx. 11.—exlix. 3—cl. 4. Eccl. iii. 4. From these texts it is 
evident, that dancing was not only practised as worship, but that it was approved of 
God, and used more particularly on all festive occasions, as being the natural im- 
pulse of joy. 

[t is likewise objected, that the novelty of this thing evinces its impropriety, 
as it has not been practised in the Christian world. Here it may be observed, (as 
before) that dancing is the effusion of joy, which (though the church has long 
been without, and many in a mourning state) at length in this glorious dispensa- 
tion of the second coming of Christ, according to the prophesy ot Jeremiah xxxi. 
4, emanates through the hearts of his people, and causes them to leap for joy. 
Therefore, it can be no objection, since the cause which it produces is as novel as 
the effects produced. No novelty can be deemed an impropriety, so long as it is 
the natural effect of a proper cause. Sacred dancing would not appear in so de- 
based a light, had it not been perverted by the wicked generally for the purpose 
of nocturnal recreation; and’ by its pernicious consequences has become odious in 
the sight of every friend of morality. 

If singing had, for many hundred years past, been only practised by the vul- 
gar.and profane part of mankind, it would now appear full as singular and strange 
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to hear a Christian society sing hymns as part of divine worship, as to see the 
Shakers danec. 

If ever any people had cause to use such lively acts, expressive of their joy in 
God, certainly those in this day have, who have received and experienced the 
greatest blessing that ever descended to the children of men, even that which 
hath been long prophesied of, long desired and prayed for, by the sincere in every 
age of the world. 

David rejoiced in the dance, because he had received the ark from among the 
Philistines. ‘These people rejoice because they have received that of which the 
ark was only typical. The children of Israel rejoiced in the dance, because they 
had experienced a final deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 

These people rejoice in the dance because they have experienced a deliver- 
ance from a more potent and powerful enemy, even him who hath reigned and 
ruled in the hearts of all the children of men ever since the fallof Adam. And 
because they have experienced a redemption from under the bondage of the 
reigning power of sin and Satan, and behold every spiritual enemy destroyed by 
the power of God, and behold their sins, as the children of Israel did the red sea, 
separated from them 

Christ informs us, that in the return of the prodigal son, “* there was music 
and dancing’—Luke xv. We have all been prodigal children. We have all 
strayed away from our heavenly Father, and spent our substance, or used the ta- 
lents he gave us, in sin and riotous living; and when we become sensible of our 
poverty and loss, and return, will there be less joy than at the return of the pro- 
digal in the parable. 

We read in the fourteenth chapter and sixth verse of Matthew, of vain, un- 
godly dancing, and the consequences attending. The wicked, instead of rejoicing, 
should mourn on their birth-days, and at all mes, until they know their sins for- 
forgiven, and a reconciled God. Dancing, musical instruments, and singing, is 
not adapted to their state, and which in truth does not belong to them, but to the 
people of God. The wicked should rather go to the house of mourning, than to 
their houses of levity and ungodly mirth. Poor lost creatures, in a state of sepa- 
ration and alienation from God, and every thing good and lovely, sunk in the mire 
of their iniquities, polluted, according to Isa. i. 6. Have not such creatures much 
more cause to mourn, than to sing and dance? All that we do should be done to 
the honour and glory of God. We should praise him in and with every thing we 
enjoy. Every faculty of the body should be dedicated to his praise. Our tongues 
were made to bless the Lord; our voices were given to sing his praise; and the 
Psalmist calls on every thing that hath breath to praise the Lord; el. 6. 


Of the importance attached to this exercise we may judge 
from the following: 


Aiso this exereise of dancing or labour is particularly called the works of God; 
as Lhave often heard the Elders, or the one who has the lead of the meeting, af- 
ter speaking a few words, conclude by one or the other of the following sentences: 
** All who feel justified—Or such as have not violated their consciences—Or those 
who have no sin covered, may prepare to labour in the works of God.” 

I may further observe that it is their belief that their dancing for worship, is 
so sacred, reverential, and awfully solemn, that no person dare, or can join init, who 
has not confessed his sins; and the few who through wantonness have attempted 
it, have always failed in proceeding, by instantly being taken with some violent 
pain, or contortion of the body, one instance excepted; as I have been informed, 
** a person who, from motives of sport, joined them in the dance; but after they 
had finished, he was unable to stop, but continued da@nciug near two hours.” 


‘he doctrines of the Shakers, as far as we can collect them 
‘rom the volume before us, are these. They believe that they have 
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experienced the second coming of Christ, and are enjoying what 

is called the millenium, by virtue of a superior dispensation from 

the Deity to their society. The existence of this happy state is 

proved first inwardly, because by confessing their sins to the el- 

ders they receive power to forsake and /ee/ forgiveness for them, 

second, outwardly because their church possesses the apostolic 

gifts, such as working miracles, and the gift of tongues which 

have ceased in all other churches. They believe the scriptures, 

and think they contain abundant proof of the truth of this second 

coming; they confess habitually to the elders; they say that those 

who believe in the second coming; may attain perfection even in 

this life; they will not take up arms, nor swear before a magis- 

trate. Their church is governedaccording to the Mosaic dispensa- 

tion: forasthe Lord spoke to Moses, and he delivered to the people 

the words which he received, so in this church Christ is the head. 

His second coming is spiritual, and the first in the ministration is 

the mother of the church, who receives immediately the revela- 

tion of the will of God, which she communicates to the el- 

ders whom she has appointed over the several families. The tem- 

poral affairs are managed by deacons. Of Ann Lee, the great 
head of the church, they believe that, though 

absent in body, yet she is present in spirit. They believed that she was wholly ae- 
tuated by the power of God; and that she, with Christ, had been the subject of 
prophesy; and that she was equal with Christ and suffered in spirit like unto him 
in a death toa fallen nature, in order to finish the work of man’s final redemp- 
tion. They believe she was the woman prophesied of by St. John that fled into 
the wilderness, and that Niskeuna was the place; and that in this place of retire- 
ment she was nourished for atime, times, and half a time, i. e. three years and an 
half, when she became known by opening and preaching the gospel as before re- 
lated. Many of them believed that the man child, spoken of in the Revelations, 
was James Whittaker; and that he, or rather that spirit which he possessed, was 
as a rod of iron against sin, which in the progress of the work would rule all na- 
tions. Ann Lee, when addressed with the title of mistress or madam, sometimes 
remonstrated against it, saying, “ I am Ann the word,” meaning to signify that 
she was the word in the same sense that Christ is called the word in the first 
chapter of the gospel according to St. John. She was sometimes called the Elect 
Lady, but the believers have generally caled her Mother, and Whittaker and 
Lee Fathers; because through or by them they were begotten in the gospel, 


brought forth into a new creation or birth, and empowered from babes to become 
men in the work of their redemption. 


And of their confidence in the revelations or gi/ts, as they 


are divulged by the eiders, the following will serve as an example: 


We had considerable conversation respecting the ministration doetrine. I 
told them at last, if the Elders were to tell me they had a special! gift for me to 
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go to Albany and walk across the North River on the water, I would go, and ex- 
ercise all the faith I possibly could; and if I could not walk on the water, would 
walk in, until I could not touch bottom; I would then turn about and come out, 
and conclude there was no gift of God in it. 

The one who spake before, a zealous believer, (and who has since stood as 
leader) said—*‘ I would do more.” I asked him what more. He answered— I 
would walk in as you have said, and if I did not rise I would swim; and if I could 
not swim across, I would drown before I would come back against the gift of 
God.” 

_ Lreplied—I think I went full far enough in the gift; but you have gone beyond 
all bounds of reason. 


To preserve the purity of their hearts they avoid the tempta- 
tions of interest by throwing all their property, as we have hi- 
therto remarked, intoacommon stock, and securet hemselves from 
the influence of the flesh by discouraging not only the natural pas- 
sions, but the ordinary affections of our nature; they discounte- 
nance marriage and every sexual connexion; and endeavour, as 
the following specimens evince, to melt down our social and do- 
mestic affections into a general love of all as brothers and sisters. 


According to their faith, natural affection must be eradicated; and they say 
they must love all equally alike as brothers and sisters in the gospel. It would 
exceed the limits of this work to give a particular account of the various schemes 
that have been contrived to destroy all natural affection and social attachment be- 
tween man and wife, parent and child, brothers and sisters, especially towards 
such as have left the society. ‘Two instances that oceurred about this time as 
specimens of others may suffice. A mother, who had renounced the taith, came 
to Niskeuna to see her daughier. Eldress Hannah Matterson told the daughter 
to go into the room to her carnal mother and say—** What do you come here for? 
I don’t want you to come and see me with your carnal affections.” 

The mother being grieved, replied— I did not expect that a daughter ot 
mine would ever address me in that manner” 

The daughter in obedience to what she was taught, replied again—‘* You 
have come here with your carnal, fleshly desires, and I don’t want to see you,” 
and then left her mother. 

Some time after, one Dunham Shapley, who had belonged to the society, cal- 
led to see Abagail his sister at Niskeuna, whom he had not seen in six or seven 
years; but he was not admitted; he waited some time, being loth to go away with- 
out seeing her; at last she was ordered to go to the window and address him in 
the language of abuse and scurrility. The words she made use of, it would be in- 
decent to mention. For this she was applauded, and that in the author’s hearing 
when he belonged to the society. 


Totally ignorant as we are of the author we do not hesitate 
to say that he writes and acts like a very sober good sort of man. 
There iseven an interesting simplicity displayed in his earnest 
endeavours to learn the doctrines of the sect, and leave nothing 
untried, no solitary meditations, no painful conferences to recon- 
cile them to his ideas of reason. Soon after his initiation he 
commiunicated his doubts to a friend in this quaint way: 
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I perceive they have heretofore fed us with milk, but we will soon have some 
meat; and I think they have flung out some pretty tough pieces already; but they 
have covered them in such a manner with milk, that you have not seen them, nor 
chewed them; but I have got hold of some pieces, and find them exceedingly 
tough indeed. I was asked what the faith of the church was, and wherein they 
differed from the deseription I had given. 


And then he complains to the elders of contradictory doctrines: 


At first we were treated like children, and had many pretty pleasing stories 
told us—As, “fact your own faith; the gospel don’t bind creatures.” But now, as 
I have been told, “‘ the gospel is like a tunnel; the farther we travel in, the nar- 
rower it grows.” If squeezing to the narrow part of a tunnel, is not binding a 
creature, | know not what is. 


In truth one half of his grievances, as he himself states them, 
would have justified the revelt of amuch meeker man. His secret 
confessions of sins to the elder, had it seems leaked out through 
the society; he detected elder Hezekiah in an intentional mistate- 
ment as to Ann Lee’s character, a point which was vital to the Sha- 
ker faith, and he found at last that there could be no compromise 
with the society, but thatall was to be believed, or all abandoned. 
After some time too, he discovered that he must renounce his 
favourite and delightful amusement of reading. 


I know of several who, soon after they joined the church, have been counsel- 
led by their Elders to dispose of their books, and have accordingly done it. Elder 
Ebenezer being at my house once, on his seeing a number of books, he said: 

** Ah, Thomas must put away his books, if he intends to become a good be 
liever.” 

Conversing once with the Elders, at Cornwall, about books, they then endea- 
voured to persuade me, that there was no profit in reading. I said, I think I had 
better spend my leisure hours in reading than sleeping, or doing nothing; and 
asked them what I should read. Elder Meacham answered, “ Almanacks and 
Spelling-books,” i. e. as | understood him, nothing at all. 


Even thinking was deemed disobedience. 


A short time after, I being five or six days with a family of believers (for I 
sull spent much of my time with them) at eleven o’clock one night, they all ha- 
ving retired to rest, and I laying awake in a dry, well finished room; and in which 
was a stove and fire, there fell a large drop of water on my temples: on examina- 
tion, I could not discover where the water came from. I tuld the believers of it 
in the morning. 

One said—* Ah! it is some warning for you, respecting your unbelief.” 

1 then assigned some inconclusive reasons how the drep might have become 
formed in the room, and its falling. 

One replied—** Ah! that is the way you render a natural reason for the cause 
of every thing; and so reason away your faith, and yourself out of the gospel.” 


We do not therefore know how to blame his secession, particu- 
larly after the specimen which he gives of their manners. 
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\ ! It appeared to me that they exercised but very little patience when they ob- 
served any thing among the spectators disagreeable. If any one sat with his hat 
on, the leaders of the meeting, or those who were the most zealous, appeared to 
| be much displeased. I asked some of them, if they made much ado about such 
it trifling things, and exercised so little patience, what they would do, if they should 
iy have dirt and stones flung in at them, as had been the case with some other sects, 
when assembled for public worship. I observed, that I believed they would bear 
it with much less patience than others had done, unless there was no possibility of 
helping themselves.—But what I most disliked, was a speech of Issachar Bates 
about this time, toa Methodist minister, who sat on the fore seat. This man ap- 
peared to be very attentive to Issachar’s discourse, and most of the time, he look- 
ed him in the face. At-this, Bates appeared to take offence.—Accordingly, he 
left the subject on which he was discoursing, and stretched out his hand toward 
the clergyman, and cried out—“ Brute, brute, brute, you are beneath the beast: 
of the field.” After meeting, the Methodist preacher went and stood before the 
fire towarm himself. Bates went and stood by the side of him; and by his looks, 
I thought he was like a dog that was ready to snap. Oh! thought I, what a spiri! 
you show.—— Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” After meeting, I 
went home with the family, of which Seth Wells had the lead. To him, I ex- 
pressed my decided disapprobation of Bates’ conduct; and told him that Bates had 
greatly insulted the man, and done enough to excite in the breast of any one, the 
highest feelings of resentment. I observed that the Methodist preacher bore it 
with calmness, and showed the spirit of a christian.—-~Whereas, Bates had exem. 
plified the spirit of the Devil. 
All Seth said in reply, was—“ J don’t know that we have any right to con 
demn Issachar’s gift.” 

























From this disagreeable picture however we turn with great plea- 
sure to the description of the good order and decency of thei: 
deportment, their regularity and industry, and shall conclude bs 
quoting the account of their habits and employments. 








Their houses are well calculated and convenient. In the great house at Le 
banon, there are near an hundred; the men live in their several apartments on 
the right as they enter the house, and the women on the left—commonly four tn 
aroom. ‘They kneel in the morning by the side of the bed, as soon as they arise, 
and the same before they lie down; also before and after every meal. ‘The bre. 
thren and sisters generally eat at the same time, at two long tables placed in the 
kitchen, men at one and women at the other; during which time they sit on 
benches, and are all silent. ‘They go to their meals walking in order, one directly 
after the other; the head of the family or Elder, takes the lead of the men, and 
gne called Elder Sister takes the lead of the women. Several women are em- 
ployed in cooking and waiting on the table—they are commonly relieved weekly 
by others. It is contrary to order for a man or woman to sleep alone, but two oi 
the brethren sleep together, and the sisters the same. It is contrary to order foi 
a man to be alone with a woman—also to touch one another. Ifa man presents 
any thing to a female, or a female to a male, due care must be taken by each one 
not to touch the other. Itis contrary to order for a woman to walk out alone, or 
be alone. A man and woman are not allowed to converse together, except in the 
presence of some of the brethren and sisters. ‘They sometimes have what they 
call union meetings, when several of the brethren and sisters meet together, sit 
and converse and smoke their pipes. If a man is on the road from home alone in 
a carriage, it is contrary to order for him to admit a woman to ride with him on an} 
account whatever. It is contrary to order, or the gift as they call it, to leave any 
bars down, or gates open, or leave any thing they use out of its proper place, con- 
sequently they seldom have any thing lost. It is according to the gift or order, 
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for all to endeavour to keep all things in order: indolence and carelessness they 
say is directly opposite to the gospel and order of God; cleanliness in every re 
spect is strongly enforeed—it is contrary to order even to spit on the floor. A 
dirty, slovenly, careless, or indolent person, they say, cannot travail in the way of 
God, or be religious. It is contrary to order to talk loud, to shut doors hard, to 
rap hard at a door for admittance, or to make a noise in any respect; even when 
walking the floor they must be careful not to make a noise with their feet.—They 
go to bed at nine or ten o’clock, and rise at four or five; all that are in health go 
to work about sun-rise; in-door mechanics, in the winter, work by candle-light; 
each one follows such an employment as the Deacon appoints for him. Every 
man and woman must be employed, and work steadily and moderately. When 
any are sick, they have the utmost care and attention paid to them. Whena 
man is sick, if there is a woman among the sisters that was his wife before he be- 
lieved, she, ifin health, nurses and waits upon him. 

If any of them transgress the rules and orders of the church, they are not 
held in union until they confess their transgression, and that often on their kuees, 
before the brethren and sisters. 

Each church in the different settlements has a house called the office, wheré 
all busines’ is transacted, either among themselves or with other people; each fa- 
mily deposit in the office all that is to be spared for charitable purposes, which is 
distributed by the Deacon to those whom he judges to be proper objects of chari- 
fy; he never sends the poor and needy empty away. 


We have been thus liberal in our quotations from this volume; 
notonly because its contents are of anature toexcitealively interest 
with regard to so extraordinary a sect, but also because the work 


is not of a kind to attract the notice of our readers generally, 
however they may be gratified by the substance of it. We need 
scarcely repeat that in relation to these persons, whom we have 
never had the good fortune to see, we do not prejudge their 
opinions or their character, and that we feel that these pictures 


are from the hand of an enemy, a sentiment which qualifies our 
belief and induces us to suspend our judgment, of much of the 
curious matter which his volume contains 
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KNICKERBOCKER’S NEWYORK. 


A history of Newvork, from the beginning of the world to the end of the Dutel: 
dynasty: containing among many surprising and curious matters, the unutter- 
able ponderings of Walter the doubter, the disasterous projects of William the 
testy, and the chivalric achievments of Peter the headstrong, the three Dutch 
governors of New-Amsterdam; being the only Authentic history of the times 
that ever hath been published. The sccond edition with alterations. Br 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. 


We are glad to perceive that the public favour has demand- 
ed a second edition of our friend Diedrich’s history. Aware of 
the nice delicacy of his character, and the alarm which applause, 
however well merited, never fuiled to excite in his sensitive mind, 
we have hitherto expressed our approbation of his writings in 
phraseology the most guarded and cautious. Even this however, 
was, it seems, too strong for his susceptible temper. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of his biographer, he took to his bed fo: 
three days, after barely reading our notice of his labours, and 
has since died, leaving us in doubt how far our approbation may 
have hastened his end. Hlowever we may lament the conse- 
quences of this fatal compliment, we rejoice at any opportunity 
of being able to deliver our opinions without wounding the mor- 
bid sensibilities of his character—We may now, therefore, asseri 
with freedom, that Diedrich was born witha fine genius and 
strong powers of humour, and that habit had strengthened his 
natural tendency to investigation, till he had become a keen and 
minute observer. To the nice and delicate shades of conduct 
and manners, he had given much of his attention, and possessing 
an intuitive power to seize whatever was ludicrous In passing 
events, he saw every thing with an original eye, and painted it 
with colours of such gay good nature, and so much of drollery and 


quaintness of humour, that whether in conversation or in wri- 


ting he was always welcome. He had, morcover, a copious and 
natural style, without artifice or pretension, yet strong, vigo- 
rous, and manly; and whenever in the midst of his eccentricities 
he ceased to be sportive, his fine imagination enabled him to be 
always elegant and engaging, and oftentimes brilliant.—His 
friends regretted, that he should have lavished so much humour 
on obscure personages, and obsolete customs; on people whom 
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nobody knew, and usages that had lost their interest, and that in- 
? 





stead of taking his visiters into a garret, to look at an exquisite 
I'lemish painting, which could not be appreciated till the piece 
was dusted, and the characters explained, he had not taken a 
broader canvas, on the first floor and given his fancy more scope 
on a subject intelligible to all the world. Yet, they scarcely 
knew how to blame sonatural a partiality for his forefathers, and 
‘ndeed with all his whims and eccentricities, in his accounts of 
Com munipaw and the Dutch governors there, is mingledso much 
zood merriment, that his readers are content to let him dig even 
deeper into the rubbish, and bring up the precious ore after his 
own manner. The works of our friend Diedrich, are now too 
well known to require at this date, any analysis from us. We 
shall however, reserve ourselves for his next appearance; for 
though his biographer assures us that he is dead, a circumstance 
which may prevent his resuming his pen, yet we trust that either 
his ex-landlord Handaside, or some of his kinsmen, at Schagtik- 


ike, will carefully preserve his posthumous works. 
2 


rEMPER, OR DOMESTIC SCENES, A NOVEL, BY MRS. OPIE. 


Tue name of Opie, is undoubtedly respectable in the literary 
world, but it is justly questionable, whether the two present 
volumes will increase our reverence for the author. In draw- 
ing imaginary characters, if they are represented to outrage all 
probability, there must be some adequate motive, or object for 
such exertions. Ifthis grand principle is adhered to, the events 
related, may pass off as probable, notwithstanding they would, 
under any other circumstances, be pronounced utterly incredi- 
ble. St. Aubin, the hero of this little work, had made a solemn 
vow at the death bed of his dying father, that his mother’s well- 
fare should be in -alf cases the first object of his efforts. Now 
we are prepared to find this warm, dutiful, and generous youth, 
disposed to sacrifice every thing it would be heroic to sacrifice; 
to encounter every risk, and to brave every danger: but un- 


fortunately these are not amongst the class of adventurers the 
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author allows us to anticipate. The mother is made a down- 
right fool, and the same duty that obliged her son to consult 
her welfare, imperiously demanded that he should apply to the 
lord chancellor for an order to confine her under the statute of 
lunacy. Instead of this, St. Aubin suffers her to frequent all 
company, to become the laughing stock of all her associates, to 
involve him in debts beyond his ability to pay, to stand at the 
door of a state house and to harangue the motley group there 
assembled on the incomparable character of her son, and then to 
borrow money of him to pay tothe people for having listened to 
such nonsense. Nay, his filial reverence is extended so far, as 
by silence to submit to the charge of felony, when his mother 
was the real culprit, and allow himself to be a thief by proxy. 
Finally, much to our joy and consolation the old woman dies, 
talking all the while about gewgaws and lace, and consultine 
with much gravity, what colour she shall next choose for her 
gown. The same kind of serious caricature pervades almost 
all the other remaining characters in the work, in a greater, or 
less degree. Emma, the heroine of the tale, is the grand daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Castlemain. She had formed an early attaehment for 
St. Aubin, by whom she was tenderly beloved; their acquain- 
tance commenced from their earliest vears; and yet she is on 
the very point of being married to 2 person, for whom she enter- 
tained no kind of attachment, on account of some apparent ne- 
glect of St. Aubin, notwithstanding she had the most unequivocal] 
evidence all this time of his continued affection. That the pride 
of Emma should be offended by St. Aubin’s neglect, was natu- 
ral; that it should have operated so as to have broken off all re- 
gards for St. Aubin was natural; that it should have even been 
the means of creating an attachment towards another lover is 
likewise natural; but that Emma should ever have consented, 
while her own attachment towards St. Aubin lasted, to have 
given her hand to another, and even to have persisted in that 
determination, after his conduct had been fully, and to her own 
satisfaction explained, is a phenomenon indeed. This second 
lover proves to be her brother, and the heroine of the tale 
is relieved from her dilemma by an event as improbable, as 
her own conduct was monstrous and unnatural. If this event 
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had been brought about, and no such relationship had existed, 
Emma would have drawn upon herself, not indeed the charge of 
incest; but a species of crime allied to prostitution, that matri- 
mony rather aggravates, than lessens. Mrs. Castlemain persecu- 
ted the mother of Emma, on account of a marriage formed 


against her inclinations, and endeavours to compensate her 


cruelty to her by kindness towards the grand child. And yet 
this woman aids and abets with all her interest, the intended 
marriage between her grand child and a man who had no claim 
to her affections whatever, and who, moreover, had not one sin- 
gle amiable trait of character, neither faith, nor honour to win 
the regards of Emma. The author herself seems to consider 
how shocking the nature of such an alliance would have been; 
for she makes Emma consider the bridal bed to which she was 
rushing with such precipitate insanity, as but the precursor to 
the grave. Mrs. Castlemain had witnessed the consequence 
of such a connexion in the person of her own daughter, and was 
now attempting, in the person of her grand child, a recapitula- 
tion of the identical offence. There are certain points never to 
be surrendered by a novelist if the readers are to preserve any 
kind of reverence for the characters introduced, and amongst 
the rest, tlhe awful sanctity of matrimonial alliance is not the least 
conspicuous. 

Mrs. Opie’s volumes certainly contain some characters of 
interest, and some well drawn scenes: but there seems to usa 
want of animation and vigour, and truth of nature, for which, no 
combinations of incident can compensate. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE PRETENDER. 


For the following original and very interesting letters, which will be perused 
vith no common degree of attention, we are indebted to the politeness of a gen- 
tleman and a scholar who is as curious to collect as he is capable of appreciating 
the hidden treasures of literature. 

It is indeed not among the least singular events which accompanied the exile 
of the unfortunate pretender, that his confidential communications to a faithfal 
subjeet, should thus appear for the first time before the world, in a country which 
when he wrote was almost a wilderness. The history of these curious documents 
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\ is so well explained in the introductory notice from our correspondent, that we eas 
| 


neither add any thing to his narraiive, nor do more than cordially approve his 





sentiments. 







“ The earlier letter of the pretender is subscribed with Azs ow 
signaiure; but the letter itself is written by a different hand. tr 






appears to have been written to Robert Gordon, who, in the yea: 





1734, was the ¢itu/ar lord viscount Kenmure, daron of Loch 
invar, and baronet; whose father, William, lord Kenmure, hav 







ing been in the rebellion of 1715, and made prisoner at the battle 





of Preston Pans, was beheaded at London, on the 24th of I’e. 






bruary 1715-16. The gentleman to whom the letter is addressed, 





was his eldest son, by Mary, daughter of sir John Dalziel et 






Glenae, baronet: he was outlawed, together with his brothe: 





John. The death of William lord Kenmure is referred to by 
the pretender, when in his letter to the son, he makes mention 






of what his father “ suffered,’ for his attachment to the Stuart 






cause. What part, or whether any, sir John Dalziel, the grand- 
father of this titular lord Kenmure, took in the rebellion of 1715 
(if he were then living), I cannot say: but Robert Dalziel, also 







of Glenae, and nearly related to sir John, was then earl of Carn- 






wath; and having been engaged in the same rebellion, his estat: 
was forfeited, and sold by the government. It is observable, 
that the predecessors of both these lords, Carnwath and Ken- 








mure, were strongly attached to the cause of king Charles | 











y 
The first earl of Carnwath, particularly, served that ill-fated . 
monarch in the field; in consequence of which, he suffered much, . 
by sequestration and otherwise, and, while again engaged in the 7 
service of his legitimate sovereign, Charles JI. he was taken pri 

soner at the battle of Worcester, and suffered several years con- of 
finement. The distinguished loyalty of both famiiies, procured er 
their advancement to the Scottish peerage, in the reign of the i 
first Charles. Thus, their adherence to the Stuarts, to whici " 
dynasty they bore an hereditary attachment, involved them he: 





deeply in the misfortunes of that house. 

“ It is not known to whom the other Jetter was addressed; nor 
is it signed by the pretender: but it appears to be in Ais hand 
writing; and was, probably, the rough draught of one sent to 
some partisan of the Stuarts; this original, 77 the hand-writing of 
“ the king,” as he is called, haying been transmitted to lord Ken* 
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mure, for the purpose of being shown to his friends, and thus 





answering the end, in some sort, of a circular letter. Yet this is 
merely a conjecture of my own. Both letters are, however, 
deduced to me from the same source; both of them bear internal 
cvidence of their genuineness—and both are endorsed (in the 
manner I have noted ut foot of the copies), in an old fashioned 
hand, evidently written by the same person. 

“ James Francis Edward, the unfortunate prince by whom 
these letters were written, was born at the palace of St. James, 
in London, on the 10th of June, 1688: consequently, he was 
forty-stx years of age, at the date of the first letter, and nearly fifty- 
two, When he penned the second. He was the only surviving 
egitimate son of king James II. by the lady Mary d’Este, 
duughter of Alphonso d’Este, HI. duke of Modena, his queens; 
whom James was married to, while duke of York—after the 
death of the lady Ann Hyde (mother of queen Ann) his first 
wife. I style James Francis Edward the “ Jegitimate” son of 
king James—not that I consider him, or his descendants, as 
having had any rightful title to the British crown, to which their 
pretensions were, clearly, id/egitimate; but, because I believe 
him to have really been tic son of James, and his queen, Mary, 
notwithstanding we «are told by historians, for obvious political 
reasons Which had their effect at the time, that he was a son, “ of 
Whom it was firetended the queen was delivered.” The fiction 
procuced its intended influence upon the minds of the people 
generally; and served as a powerful auxiliary to establish the 
teigning house of Brunswick and Hanover on the British throne. 

“ This little sketch of the genealogical history of the author 
of the rwo letters, may tend to diminish in the minds of the read- 
er, the criminality of that truly-unfortunate prince, and of his 
successor, in their efforts to regain for themselves, and to re- 
store to their family, that crown which ¢hey, as well as their ad- 
herents, delieved to be the hereditary right of the Stuarts.” 

LETTER I. 
Albano, June 18th, 1734. 


{ cannot but tuke very kindly of you the zeal and duty you 
¢xpress for me in your letter of the 25th May, and hope you will 
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yet have one day, an occasion of giving me further marks of 
them in your country’s and my service: you cannot follow a bet- 
ter example than that your lather left you; the signal proofs he 
gave me, of his attachment to my person and cause, and what he 
suffered for it, can never be forgot by me, and will be the strong- 
¢st inducement to me, to give you particular marks of my favor 
and kindness, which I doubt not but you will always deserve by 


continuing in your present sentiments towards me. 
James R, 


Endorsed thus, apparently written at the time of its receipt, 
K. Jas. Letir. to Ld. K.1734. (And under this endorsement 
recently written) to Lord Kenmure. 
LETTER It. 
May 5th, 1740 
Sir, 


I received in due time the letter or paper written by your 
friend in March last, with another short paper in the same hand 
that accompanied it; I have perused both wt attention and sa- 
tisfaction, and can easily remark in them a ffund of experience, 
good sense, and affection for our country and my family. I am 
no way surprised, that my character and principles should be so 
httle known, where he is, neither I nor my childeren have many 
occasions of declaring our sentiments, ’tis true, we make no se- 
cret of them; but those who may be acquainted wt them, are 
but too often under a necessity of concealing wt they know on 
such heads. It would be a subject of just concern to me, if any 
who profess my religion, should, by their writting or discourse, 
have given ground to attribute to it all maxims so contrary to 
its true principles as those mentioned in your friend’s letter. 
And if any of my wellwishers in general, declare in their conver- 
sations for arbitrary power, they are greatly against my senti- 
ments and interest. As for those who are brib’d tools to support 
the present arbitrary government, surcly nobody can consider 
them as my friends, whatever may be their professions, but these 
are inconveniencys and misfortunes, for which I cannot be an- 
swerable, and which, I have it but little in my power to putt any 
remedy, while the enemys of my family, make to be sure, the 
most of every thing that can tend to our disadvantage, and can 
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do it without restraint. It is therefore,no wonder that I should 
be so misrepresented and little known; were our conduct in the 
city of Rome, put in a true light, it would not a little contribute 
to dissipate the ill-grounded fears and jealousys of many. And 
as for my sincerity in what I may promise, even during exile, 
I think without having recourse: to my present character, no 
doubt should be had on that head, by any reasonable man, who 
will rightly consider the present situation of my familly. We 
have now been more than fifty years out of our country, we have 
been bred and have lived in the school of adversity, unacquainted 
with flattery and power, which always attend princes on the 
throne, and equally unaquainted with certain ambitious views, 
which are too common wt them. If long experience teaches 
us how little we may depend on the friendship of forreign powers, 
(whatever view of a present interest may have formerly or may 
hereafter) induce them to undertake in our favours. Our resto- 
ration, no doubt, would be much more agreeable, both to our 
subjects and ourselves, were it to be brought about without any 
foreign assistance; but should it happen, that any forreign power 
contribute to place me on the throne, it might be visible to all 
thinking men, that I can nether hope to keep it, nor enjoy peace 
and happinéss upon it, but by gaining the love and affection of 
my subjects. I am far from aproving the mistakes of formed 
reigns, I see and. feel the effects of them, and should be void of 
all reflection, did I not propose to avoid them with the utmost 
care, and therefore, I do not entertain the least thought of assu- 
ming the government, on the footing my father left it. I am 
fully resolved to make the law the rule of my government, and 
absolutely disclaim any pretensions to a dispensing power. [I 
am sensible of the ruine and oppression with which our country 
is distressed, may make the greatest part of the people desirous 
of achange att any rate, but for my part, as naturall and as just 
as itis for me to desire that I and my familly should be restored 

to our just and lawiull right, I am far (att my age especally,) from 

desiring that should happen but upon an honourable and solid 

foundation, cemented by a mutuall confidence betwixt king and 

people, by which the welfare and happiness of both may be well 

and effectually secured. It is manifest that not only justice, but 
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even the nation requires my restoration, because I can never 
have a separate interest from that of my country, nor any hope 
of peace or tranquillity for myself or my family, but, by consult- 
ing the affections of my people, and having only in view their 
honour and happines. I am persuaded there are many persons 
of great talents and merit, who would be of that opinion, were 
my true sentiments known to them, though they are not all 
looked upon as well wishers of my cause. Nether can I won- 
der that they should have prejudices against me, they have been 
bred up in them from their youth, and constantly confirmed in 
them by all the artifices imaginable; but I hope the time is not 
far distant, in we they will see things in a true light, and if 
they lay aside all unjust prejudices against me, and lay as much 
to heart as I do, the prosperity and happiness of our country, I 
make no doubt we shall be entirely satisfied wt onanother. 
*Tis fitt your friend should know that I have by me, a draught of 
a declaration which there never has been any occasion to publish: 
this declaration was drawn in consequence of the sentiments and 
expressions in this letter. It contains a general indemnity with- 
out exception, for all that has past against me and my familly, 
a solemn engagement to maintain the church of England, as by 
law establised in all her rights, privileges, possessions, and 
immunitys whatsomever; and as I am utterly averse to all ani- 
mositys, and persecutions on account of religion, it also con- 
tains a promise to grant and allow atolleration, to all protestant 
dissenters. I also express in it an utter aversion to the repeal- 
ing the habeas corpus act, as well as tothe loading my subjects 
with unnecessary taxes, or raising any ina manner burthensome 
to them, and especially to the introducing forreign excesses, and 
all such methodes as may have hitherto been devised and per- 
sued to acquire arbitrary power, att the expence of the liberty 
and property of the subject, and besides, there is a general arti- 
cle of my readyness, to settle all that may relate to the welfare 
and happiness of the nation, both in civil and ecclesiasticall mat- 
ters, by the sincere advice and concurance of a free parlement. 
In fine, were I known, and justice done my sentiments, it would 
(I am convinced) make many alter their present way of thinking, 
and induce them to concure in measures for my restoration, as 
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the most effectuall means, to restore peace and happiness to our 
country. I thank God 1am without resentment against any 
body. I shall never retain any memory of past mistakes, and 
shall never make any other distinction amongst my subjects, but 
such as true merit and faithful service may authorise and require. 
I have ever the greatest abhorrence to all disimulation, and 
will certainly never promise any thing during my exile, but 
what I shall perform after my restoration. 


(Endorsed in the same hand es the others,) The king’s eter. 
Jr. Rome, 1740. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THOUGHTS AND OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE WINTER RETREAT OF THE SWALLOW. 


TueEre are few if any of the feathered race whose natural his- 
tory has contributed more to awaken curiosity and arrest atten- 
tion, or has exhibited a more extraordinary mixture of truth and 
fiction, fact and fable, than that of the swallow. The frequency, 
swiftness, and playful familiarity of this little favourite during 
the summer, the suddenness of its disappearance in autumn, 
and of its return in the spring, are circumstances which have 
strongly attracted the notice of observers. But those points which 
have excited the liveliest interest, and been most distinguished 
as subjects of speculation, are, the place of its residence and the 
condition of its existence during the winter. 

On these topics it is known to the ornithologist that three 
opinions have been prevalent among philosophers, each being 
defended with an equal degree of zeal by its respective advo- 
cates. It has been contended, 

I, That the swallow migrates annually from high latitudes, 
(o pass its winters in a warm climate, where it can procure a 
sufficiency of its favourite food, and enjoy a temperature conge- 
nial to the delicacy and sensibility of its constitution. 

II, That itis not a bird of passage, and, therefore, does not 
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migrate to a distant climate; but retires within the clefts of rocks, 
caverns, hollow trees, and other similar places of security, and 
there slumbers away its winters in a state of torpidity. 

III, That it retreats about the close of summer, not to any dry- 
land abode, but to the bottoms of lakes, rivers, or arms of the 
sea, where, embedded in sand or mud, it remains perfectly tor- 
pid, till awakened into life by the return of the spring. 

It is worthy of remark that the last of these hypotheses has been 
maintained more particularly by the naturalists of Sweden, and 
the two first by those of Britain, France, and America. It must 
not, however, be concealed, that certain late writers, in the Uni- 
ted States, have come boldly forward as advocates of the watery 
hybernation of the swallow. 

On that hypothesis, which places the winter habitation of the 





swallow in the clefts of rocks, in caverns, or in hollow trees, 
we shall not, at present, particularly dwell. As it is not opposed 
to any general law of animated nature, it is marked by no inhe- 
rent improbability, sufficiently strong to render it incredible.— 
It does not, at least, deserve to be denominated fabulous. Many 
warm blooded animals are known to pass their winters in a state 
of torpidity, and that the swallow may be included in the num- 
ber does not amount to a physical impossibility. 

We are willing to admit, with Dr. Barton (we do it however 


with great reluctance) “that swallows have occasionally been 
found in the hollows of decayed trees, in different parts of our 


country, during that very season, when it is supposed these 
birds are in a more southern climate.” With that enlightened na- 
turalist, however, we must also contend, that these are to be re- 
garded as “extraordinary instances, which very rarely occur,” 
and not as facts illustrative of the common habits and history of 
the swallow. 

We are persuaded that the entrance of these birds into such 
places of retreat (if it ever occur) is altogether accidental, and 
that none have ever been found there, except either such as, 
through indisposition, weakness, or wounds, have been unable 
to accompany their fellows in their annual migration, or those 
which have been surprised by cold weather in the spring, in 
consequence of a premature return to anorthern region. Under 
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such circumstances, these unfortunate little animals are induced 
by motives of self preservation, to avail themselves of the best 
practicable asylum from the inclemencies of the season. 

Were it a general fact, that all the swallows of our country 
actually hybernate in such places, it is impossible to admit, that 
they would not be annually found in immense numbers—suffi- 
cient, even, in a single year, to close the controversy by conclu- 
sive evidence. 

Before proceeding further in our investigation we shall offer, 
by way of a preliminary argument in favour of the hypothesis we 
purpose to defend, a few remarks in reply to professor Kalm, 
one of the ablest and most decided advocates for the submersion 
of swallows. ‘“ Natural history, says the professor, as all other 
histories, depends not upon the intrinsic degree of probability, but 
upon facts founded on the testimony of people of noted veracity.” 

This position we admit to be true, provided the [acts rela- 
ted appear in a common or reasonable shape and are nei- 
ther opposed to nor above, any of the estabiished laws of na- 
ture. But when such opposition or superiority exists, the mat- 
ter is beyond the sphere of common testimony. In such a case, 
the evidence necessary to confer on facts the character and au- 
thenticity of real history, must be such as would, under any cir- 
cumstances, be received as sufficient for the establishment of mi- 
racles—a miracle being nothing else than a supernatural event 
—somethiog above or contrary to, the laws of nature. 

Earth and air are the natural and indispensable elements of 
man. A watery abode is absolutely incompatible with the terms 
of his existence: for, when he ceases to respire he ceases io live. 
The some thing is true with regard to all really warm-blooded 
animals. Submersion, even though of short duration, proves no 
less fatal to them, than the deadliest poison. It may be assumed, 
then, as a law of nature, that a stbaqueous habitation is incom- 
patible with the life of warm-blooded animals. 

If, notwithstanding this, a few voyagers or travellers, even of 
unimpeached veracity, were to publish an account of a newly dis- 
covered island, the human inhabitants of which they should de- 
clare to be accustomed to spend five months of the year on land, 
in the full display of all their faculties, and the other seven in a 
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state of torpidity, at the bottoms of their lakes, rivers, or arms of 
the sea—should such a narrative, we say, be given, what would be 
its reception with a discerning public? Surely no weight of hu- 
man testimony would be sufficient to confer on it the character 
ef history. Its own intrinsic improbability, arising from its op- 
position to a law of nature, would mark it as essentially false 
and fabulous. In such a case the gross improbability of the sto- 
ry, deduced from physical considerations alone, might be fairly 
and conclusively urged in opposition to all human testimony ad- 
duced in its support.—These remarks amount, we think, so near 
to self-evident truths that no reasoning is requisite for their esta- 
blishment. Their application to the present subject will appear 
in a subsequent part of this article. 

In the further prosecution of our inquiry, we shall, jirsz, 
take a brief view of certain testimony in favour of the submersion 
of swaliows, advanced by the advocates of that hypothesis: We 
shall then submit to the consideration of our readers a few of the 
facts and arguments, which militate most strongly against such 
an opinion, and favour a belief in the migration of these birds toa 
southern climate. 

The writers who have offered positive testimony, with a view 
to the establishment of the submersion of swallows, may be pro- 
perly divided into two classes. The first assert, that they have 
witnessed, towards the close of summer, the actual descent of 
these birds into the water: The second, that, in the depth of 
winter, they have seen them drawn up in a torpid state, from the 
bottoms of lakes, rivers, and other bodies of water, and awakened 
to life by the application of heat. 

Of the former class the most distinguished individual is Dr. 
Wallerius, a Swedish chemist. This writer informs us, “that he 
has seen more than once, swallows assembling ona reed, till they 
were all immersed, and, went to the bottom” i. e. the bottom of 
the lake or river where the reed grew. 

The credibility of this assertion is much impaired, not to say, 
entirely destroyed, by the following considerations. 

A reed, being a tubular plant, and containing in its cavity a 
quantity of air, is specifically lighter than water. It will not,there- 
fore, sink in this fluid, unless ferced downwards by a considera- 
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ble weight. The same thing is also true with regard to the 
swallow. This bird, possessing an unusual extent of plumage 
in proportion to its size, will not spontaneously sink in water, in 
consequence of its great specific levity. 

How, then, can two substances, each specifically lighter than 
water, sink together to the bottom of a river or a lake, with- 
eut some additional weight or pressure to carry them down! 
Contrary as it is to the laws of nature, the thing may be pronoun- 
ced to be physically impossible. ‘The testimony of Wallerius, 
therefore, is evidently fallacious. If not pressed downwards by 
some adventitious force, the swallow is as buoyant on water asa 
cork. 

There are on record various other stories of swallows hav- 
ing been seen suddenly plunging, in whole flocks at a time, into 
ponds, lakes, or rivers, to fix in their sandy or oozy bottoms their 
winter residence. An instance of this kind is said to have been 
observed, a few years ago, in the channel of the Hudson, 
opposite to the city of Newyork, where the depth of water is suf- 
ficient to accommodate a first rate ship of the line. Narratives 
of this description, marked as they are by an intrinsic incredibi- 
lity, which must be palpable to every one, are unworthy of re- 
futation. We would as soon think of giving reasons seriously why 
herring could not mount into the air, or wild geese burrow in 
the ground, as why swallows could not descend to the bottom of 
a deep lake or a rapid river, 

Among the narratives of those who profess to have been eye- 
witnesses of the resuscitation of swallows, after a state of long 
submersion, that of professor Kalm appears to be the only one 
worthy of attention. ‘“ In January, says this learned author, the 
lake of Lybshaw (a lake in Polish Prussia) being covered with 
ice, I ordered the fishermen to fish therein, and in my presence 
several swallows were taken, which the fishermen threw in again; 
but one I took up myself, brought it home, which was five miles 
from thence, and it revived, but, died about one hour after its 
reviving.” 

In relation to this statement we would briefly observe, that if 
a swallow were first rendered so torpid by the action of cold, as 
to have its respiration completely suspended, and in that, condi- 
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tion submersed in water, or placed under the mud of the bottom 
of a river, it might possibly remain there for a considerable time, 
and be afterwards resuscitated by the application of heat. The 
same thing is perhaps true with respect to every animal capable 
of being reduced, without absolute destruction, to a state of tor- 
pidity. When completely torpid an animal may probably be 
preserved under water nearly as well as in any other situation. 
Supposing professor Kalm to have been accurate in his state- 
ment (of which we cannot help expressing the utmost degree of 
doubt) this must have been the case with the swallow, which he 
saw reanimated, after having been taken from under the ice. It 
must have been overtaken by the water when already in a tor- 
pid state. 

We do not, therefore, deny the fossidility* of a few swallows 
having revived, in consequence of proper treatment, after hav- 
ing lain for days, weeks, oreven months, under water. We only 
contend against the generality of the fact, and shall endeavour to 
make it appear, that such is not the usual habit of these birds. 
We deny, further, the probability of such swallows having pla- 
ced themselves in that situation by their own voluntary act. They 
must have been first rendered torpid, and then placed there by 
the hand of accident. Nor could they ever, by their own exer- 
tion, have extricated themselves from such a situation. With- 
out assistance from some quarter, their state of torpidity would 








have been without end. 

We shall proceed to the statement of a few further facts and 
arguments, which not only militate against the hypothesis of the 
submersion of swallows, but favour a belief in their annual mi- 
gration. 

Our first argument, under this head, is derived from Dr. Bar- 
ton’s “ Fragments of the natural history of Pennsylvania.” 

*¢ My friend, William Bartram, says the Doctor, assures me 
that he has seen, in the spring, large flocks of our swallows up- 
on their passage from the south, and, in autumn, on their return 
southward, from Pennsylvania through Carolina to Ficrida, where, 
however, neither of them winter, but continue further on south- 


* Although principles of eourtesy induce us to admit the possibility, yet those 
of reason imperatively forbid us to believe the fact. 
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ward. I cannot, continues our author, but consider the testimo- 


ny of this gentleman, in matters of this kind, as of high value.” 

This fact, as far as it goes, must be regarded as conclusive. 
It rests on the word of a gentleman of accurate observation and 
unimpeachable varacity, and is not invalidated by any inherent or 
concomitant improbability. 

Many similar facts may be collected from the journals of na- 
vigators and the writings of naturalists. We are informed by 
Mr. Adanson, that, on the sixth of October, about fifty leagues 
from the coast of Senegal, four swallows settled on the ship in 
which he sailed. These birds were recognised by our, author, as 
the swallow of Europe, and appeared to him to be on their pas- 
sage from that continent to the coast of Africa. 

Even professor Kalm himself, although in direct opposition 
to his own opinion, furnishes us with a valuable fact on this sub- 
ject. In prosecuting a voyage across the Atlantic, he witnessed 
the settling of several swallows on the vessel in which he was em- 
barked, when about midway between the continents of Europe 
and America. 

From a memoir published by sir Charles Wager, in the fifty- 
third volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society, we extract 
the following paragraph, which favours the doctrine of the mi- 
gration of swallows. “ Returning home, says our author, in the 
spring of the year, as I came into soundings in the British Chan- 
nel, a great flock of swallows came and settled on all my rigging: 
every rope was covered; they hung on one another like a swarm 
of bees; the decks and carving were filled with them. They 
seemed almost famished and spent, and were only feathers an« 
bones; but, being recruited with a night’s rest, took flight in the 
morning.” 

The flight of swallows, when observed in the autumn, has 
been always in a southerly, and, when in the spring, in a norther- 
ly direction. This fact rests on the testimony of many respect- 
able naturalists, and tends to establish the doctrine of the norther- 
ly and southerly migration of these birds. 

Swallows, incommon with other birds, moult, i. e. exchange 
their old for new feathers, at stated periods. This process, how- 
ever, never takes place during the summer residence of these 
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birds in northern latitudes. That season is appropriated exclu- 
sively to nidification, the pleasures of love, and the care of their 
offspring. They must moult, therefore, during their absence 
from us in winter. But this they could never do, did they lie 
all that time in a state of torpidity, at the bottoms of lakes, ri- 
vers, or arms of the sea. The bussiness of throwing off an old 
and putting forth a new crop of feathers, is no less the result of 
vital action, than the general nourishment and growth of the 
body. 

Unanswerable objections to the hypothesis of the submersion 
of swallows arise, we think, out of the nature of the situations, in 
which, during that period, they are supposed to reside. Not to 
mention again the impracticability, of these little animals descend- 
ing to any depth into the water, in consequence of their specific 
levity—a circumstance to which we have already alluded—and 
to pass unnoticed the hazards they would run of being devoured 
by rapacious fish, water serpents, and other aquatic animals, they 
would still incur many further dangers of being destroyed by 
the changes which the banks and bottoms of rivers and lakes 
suffer, in consequence of the action of their own waters. 

By means of the autumnal and winter rains, and the melt- 
ing of snows in the spring, these bodies of water are subject to 
frequent swells, and occasionally to sudden and extensive inunda- 
tions. Hence their shores, and the mud and sand which lie at 
their bottoms, are sometimes promiscuously washed away, by 
the impetuousity of their currents, and at other times covered 
with vast quantities of alluvial matter, which their waters bring 
down and deposit intheir course. Weneed not add, that occur- 
ences like these would prove destructive to swallows in their 
State of submersion. 

In high latitudes, swallows disappear as early as the latter end 
of August, while the weather is yet very warm, and sometimes, 
after long and severe winters, appear again in the spring before 
the lakes and rivers are free from ice. These facts we hold to 
be totally subversive of the hypothesis of submersion. 

A state of hybernation in animals is always the result of ne- 


-cessity, not of choice. If, then, the temperature of the month of 


August, when the mean heat is as high as 75° of Fahrenheit. 
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renders it necessary for the swallows to take shelter from it, 
by descending to the bottoms of lakes or rivers, how is possible 
that these same birds can ascend again, in the spring, amid 
sheets of floating ice, and through water but little above the 
freezing point? Such a fact, we are persuaded, has never occur- 
red. Wise and self consistent as she always is, Nature admits 
not among her works such a paradoxical phenomenon, as that of 
a bird becoming torpid beneath the heats of August, to be re- 
called to life by the chills of April. Animals that are known to 
hybernate, never enter on that semimortuous state till the actual 
commencement of cold weather. 

One of the strongest evidences of the fallacy of an opinion 
is the incompatibility or contradictory nature of the facts with 
which it is connected. Such incompatibility, however, in a very 
high degree, must be encountered by the advocates of the sub- 
mersion of swallows. 

Even in the climate of Pennylvania, if we take one of these 
birds, on its first appearance in the spring, and immerse it in 
one of our lakes or rivers, all but the head, so that the process 
of respiration may still go forward, it will betome, in a short 
time, so torpid as to be unable to fly, or to make any effectual 
effort to escape from the surrounding element. If in this situa- 
tion, it be left to its fate, it will immediately perish, by the same 
mode of action, in the water, which proves fatal to all warm blood- 
ed animals. In plain and direct terms, it will be drowned. 

Here, then, the advocates of submersion are reduced to the 
dilemma of either abandoning their hypothesis altogether, or 
admitting the self-contradictory position, that the very same tem- 
perature of the water, which has already roused a swallow from 
the deepest torpidity, will in a few days or even hours afterwards, 
reduce it again from a state of perfect life and activity, to the same 
deathlike condition. We need not add, that to attribute such 
opposite effects to the same cause, is an abuse of reason, an out- 
rage on philosophy, and is in manifest contradiction to every prin- 
ciple of common sense. 

Sensible that, in common times, swallows may be as easily 
drowned as other warm-blooded animals, we conceived that in 
case the hypothesis of their submersion were true, their constitu- 
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tion must, at the period of their disappearance in autumn, un- 
dergo such a change as to render them indestructible by the ac- 








tion of water. To reduce this supposition to its proper test, the 
following decisive experiment was performed. 

In the close of the summer of the year 1796 we were so for- 
tunate as to get prossession of two swallows (the Airundo rustica) 
just before the annual disappearance of these birds. We kept 
them uninjured till the disappearance took place. Immediately 
on the occurrence of this event, we repaired to the Schuylkill, 
where we immersed our two little prisoners in the river, with 
weights appended sufficiently heavy to drag them to the bottom. 

That our experiment might be rendered as unexceptionable 
as possible, the weights were fixed in such a manner, as to draw 
down one of the swallows head-foremost, and the other in the 
contrary direction. ‘We made choice of a place in the river 
where the actions of our birds could be distinctly observed. 

These little animals no sooner came into contact with the wa- 
ter, than they manifested signs of great alarm, and struggled 
earnestly, as if desirous of escaping from the embraces of an ele- 
ment which was altogether unnatural to them. When immer- 
sed to the bottom, air began to escape from them, partly from 
their lungs, and in part, perhaps, from among their feathers, 
and rose to the surface of the water in numerous bubbles. They 
exhibited for a short time the anxiety and convulsions of animals 
in a drowning state, and in less than three minutes became per- 
fectly motionless. Having allowed them to remain under water 
about three ‘hours, we drew them out with such caution as to 
prevent them from sustaining any mechanical violence, and 
made use of every mean we could devise to restore them to life. 
Our efforts, however, were entirely fruitless. The birds were 
reduced, not to a state of torpidity or suspended animation, but 
of absolute death. The water had affected them precisely as it 
would have done other warm blooded animals if made to sustain 
its action for an equal length of time. They were irrecoverably 
drowned. 

Experiments similar to the foregoing have been since per- 
formed, at different seasons of the year, with the same result. 
Have we not reason, then, to conclude, that all swallows would, 
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in similar situations, and at all seasons, share precisely the same 


fate, whether immersed in water by their own act, or by the hand 
of an experimenter? 

Should we even admit the practicability of swallows descend- 
ing, without being actually drowned, to the bottoms of lakes and 
rivers, of their becoming torpid there, and remaining in that con- 
dition unmolested throughout the winter, in what way could they 
possibly be resuscitated in the spring? It is known to physiolo- 
gists that warm-blooded animals can pass from a state of torpidi- 
ty to that of active life, only through the medium of respiration. 
When about to revive, respiratory efforts constitute the first of 
their voluntary actions, In such a situation, if air be excluded 
from them, they can never return to a state of activity, but must 
either perish entirely, or remain forever in their torpid condi- 
tion. 

To this general rule swallows by no means constitute an excep- 
tion. These birds have been rendered torpid by means of cold, 
and restored to life again by the application of heat. During 
this process their dependence on air for a recovery has been 
clearly demonstrated. Their first voluntary efforts have always 
been those of the respiratory kind, or what are denominated, in 
common language, gasping for breath. Nor have they been 
found capable of any considerable degree of muscular exertion, 
till respiration has become periectly free, and even continued so 
for some time. We need scarcely add, that it is impossible for 
these birds to breathe when submerged to the bottom of a lake 
orariver. Equally impossible is it for them to acquire, without 
respiration, strength sufficient either to shake off the accumula- 
ted mud of a whole winter, orto rise beneath its pressure to the 
surface of the water. 

Here, then, the advocates of submersion are reduced toa 
most serious and perplexing dilemma. They must either ad- 
mit that swallows can breathe at the bottoms of lakes and rivers, 
where there is no air, or that they can pass from torpidity to ac- 
tive life without the aid of this vital process. An admission of 
either branch of the dilemma would be an error too gross to 
merit refutation. | 
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In the construction and mechanism of the heart and large 
blood vessels of animals, nature has drawn lines of essential dis- 
tinction between the truly aquatic, the amphibious, and the ter- 
restrial. Judging from this source, swallows are found to be no 
less really terrestrial thanthe human race. This fact alone must 
convince the naturalist that they are destined for an exclusive 
residence in air. Judging, therefore, from first principles, as 
well might we expect man himself to descend, without drowning, 
to the bottoms of lakes and rivers, to remain there throughout 
the winter in a torpid state, and to emerge again to life on the re- 
turn of spring. 

Although in matters of science, analogy alone does not con- 
stitute a ground of conclusive evidence, yet when it coincides 
with facts it is not to be disregarded. But, as far as it goes, 
analogy is directly opposed to the hypothesis of the submersion 
of swallows. 

On examining the habits of all the animals that pass their 
winters in a state of torpidity, we do not find one that forsakes its 
native element in making choice of a hybernating residence, 
Aquatic animals do not, on this occasion, seek an asylum on land, 
nor do the truly terrestrial retreat to the water. Each one chooses 
to reside, during its torpid state, in that element which is conge- 
nial to its nature, when in the enjoyment of perfect life. Why, 
then, should swallows alone, constitute an exception to this gene- 
ral rule?’ Why should these birds, which are among the most 
perfectly terrestrial of all animals, choose, without the slightest 
necessity to compel them to the choice, a watery residence for 
more than six months in the year? 

It has been already observed that a state of torpidity in ani- 
mals is always the result of physical necessity. None hybernate 
that are capable of escaping the severities of winter, by migra- 
ting from a northern to a southern climate. None are doomed 
to encounter this annual approximation to death, except such as 
are disqualified for the performance of a long journey. Of this 
description are several of the smaller quadrupeds, in high lati- 
tudes, and a great proportion, if not the whole, of the class of 
reptiles. Exposed as these animals are to numerous enemies, 
ill qualified for a journey by land aad wholly incapable of making 
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their way over large rivers, they are prevented from migrating 
to a southern climate. Possessed of constitutions unable to en- 
dure, unprotected, the rigours of their native winters, they are 
obliged, during that season, to retreat to the best hybernacula 
their own inclement regions can afford. 

How different is the case with regard to birds in general, and 
particularly with regard to swallows, which are among the most 
active of the feathered race! No unfitness for migration confines 
them to a particular region, no physical incompetency exists to 
prevent them from travelling over s€as, mountains and rivers 
from the pole to the line. 

When swallows disappear in the autumn, the young of the 
preceding season can be easily, on examination, distinguished 
from the old. This, however, is not the case on their retarn in 
the following spring. During the absence of these birds, sucha 
perfect similarity takes place, that it becomes impossible to distin- 
cuish the parents from their offspring. This similarity, however, 
could not occur, were they consigned during the winter to a state 
oftorpidity. In that case,novital actions would go forward in their 
systems to produce a change intheir general appearance. Each 

swallow would awake in the spring possessed of the same colour 
length, and firmness of feathers and other parts, which it had 
carried with it in the autumn to its winter retreat. 

The preeminent capacities of the swallow for migration will 
not be denied. For the powers of its wing, in relation both to 
swiftness and long continued exertion, it is surpassed by none 
of the feathered race. We strongly suspect that it would leave 
behind it even the eagle himself, in a journey from the tempe- 
rate to the torrid zone. But to what purpose are such high ca- 
pabilities lavished on this bird, if it be doomed to pass seven 
months of the year in a state of inaction?—a state below the lowest 
of the vegetable tribe. | 

The superior fitness of this bird for migration constitutes the 
principal cause, why it is not supposed to migrate atall. With 
such rapidity and ease does it pass from one climate to another, 
that it halts but seldom to refresh itself by the way. Travelling 
in perfect silence, or, at least, with but very little noise, pursu- 

ing its course through an elevated region ef the atmosphere, and 
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descending but a very few times during its journey for the pur- 
pose of procuring food and drink, and of reposing from its toils— 
these are the reasons why it is so rarely observed on its pas- 
sage. Did it fly as slowly, or were it obliged to halt as often as 
the pigeon, the wild goose, the stork, the sparrow, or the 
wren, its migration would be a phenomenon as notorious as 
theirs. It really amounts to an absurdity too gross for tolera- 
tion to suppose, that nature suffers these latter birds to migrate, 
clogged with their comparative weight and inactivity, yet denies 
the same privilege to the swallow, notwithstanding its superior 
qualifications for the task. Why should Nature, like a partial, 
unjust, and cruel parent, wantonly deprive the swallow of the 
pleasures of existence for more than half the year, while no such 
restraint is imposed on any other individual of the feathered race! 

It is important, in the present inquiry, to state, that by cer- 
tain modern travellers, the swallow has been discovered in great 
numbers, during the months of January and February, in the 
country of Amazonia, and other tropicai sections of the continent 
of south America. In the summer, however, it is not to be 
found in these burning regions. As well, then, might the inha- 
bitants of south America contend, that this bird takcs shelter 
from the heats of their climate, by burying itself at the bottoms 
of their lakes and rivers during the summer, and returns to its 
native element in the autumn, as we, that it retreats to such lodg- 
ings from the inclemencies of our winters, to be awakened again 
anto life by the mildness of the spring. 

We shall close this article by expressing a belief, that 
the period is not far distant when the story of the torpidity 
and submersion of the swallow will be regarded as equally fabu- 
lous with that of Proserpine, who, after her forced marriage with 
the “ gloomy Dis,” was represented by the poets as passing annu- 
ally six months with her husband, in the infernal, and six with 
her mother, in the celestial regions. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—TOUR THROUGH JAMAICA. 


Blackness, Jamaica, April, 1811. 
Dear W. 


Notwithstanding all that poets have said of the pleasures of 
perpetual spring, I cannot but think, that variation of season we 
experience in northern latitudes, possesses greater charms, and 
affords more diversified gratification. The human mind is orga- 
nized to receive delight from novelty. A constant uniformity 
even of excellence is ultimately disgusting. After a severe and 
rigid winter, we hail the rosy bosomed spring with delight, as 
it brings with it, that novelty with which we are pleased; when 
that has ceased, we rejoice at the approach of summer, and 


TS see RE. 


ae then of autumn, and again of winter. The whole year performs 
: 7 | its varied round, still yielding to a mind at ease, some new de- 
. &§ light from novelty, and some fresh gratification from constant 
\ ae change. But here there is no diversity of season; perpetual 
t summer reigns in the prime of youth, and clad with endless ver- 
; | dure. The eye, on which side soever it casts its view, sees Na- 


ee 


ture ornamented with her diversified mantle of green, which con- 


r tinues without alteration from year to year. There are but few 
oe deciduous trees in the island, and they reproduce so rapidly, 
. that the fall is never observed. One would almost be induced 
% | to believe, that Nature’s poet, Thomson, had visited the tropics, 
. ae ‘rom the following very correct and elegant description: 

es ** See how at once the bright effulgent sun, 
it - Rising direct, swift chases from the sky 

ee The short liv'd twilight; and with ardent blaze 
y Fe - Looks gayly fierce through all the dazzling air: 
“ : He mounts his throne; but kind before him sends, 

* Issuing from out the portals of the morn, 
h The general breeze to mitigate his fire, 
l- And breathe refreshment on a fainting world, 
th Here in eternal prime, 


Unnumbered fruits of keen delicious taste, 
fo And vital spirit, drink amid the cliffs, 
m And burning sands, that bank the shrubby vales, 
Redoubled day, yet in their rugged coats 
A friendly juice to cool its rage contain.” 
SUMMER. 


Yet the verdure here is by no means so rich and brilliant as 


that of colder climates. There is in its appearance something 
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sickly and dull. It wants that gloss and brilliancy, by which the 
vegetable productions of our country are distinguished. In many 
parts of the island, this, no doubt, proceeds from the want of 
rain, as in those places rain frequently does not fall for six 
months. The foliage, therefore, of the trees and shrubs is almost 
perpetually covered with dust, which effectually destroys the 
brilliancy of its surface, and the beauty of its verdure. Toa 
person coming from a cold country in the midst of winter, 
every thing here appears to be forced. The sudden transition 








from a region where all was gloomy barrenness, to a country 
where every thing wears the face of summer, produces, for a 


time, a very singular sensation. It is not, until we have become 
accustomed to it, that we can perfectly remove from our minds 
the impression of its being forced and unnatural. 

On the north side of the island the trees attain a much 
greater elevation than on the south. Yet, I can perceive no- 
thing very remarkable in their magnitude even here. Messrs. 
Edwards and Long, speak of their enormous forests with won- 
der. I have not yet seen but one, the cotton tree, that could 
properly be called above the ordinary size of trees. Their fo- 
rests are for the most part puny and diminutive, intermingled 
to such a degree with vines and withes, as to render them almost 
impenetrable. Trees are frequently scen arising from between 
the different interstices of the rocks, to a considerable height, 
which gives them a very picturesque appearance. 

On my return to Blackness, I passed through a Maroon town, 
which they denominate Accompong, from the name of a conspi- 
cuous black general of that name. 

These men formerly belonged to the Spaniards, who, after 
they were conquered by Venables, fled from their habitations, 
accompanied by a number of negroes and mulattoes. Judiciously 
conceiving that their masters could now no longer afford them 
protection, they thought proper to abandon them, and retreat 
among the mountains of Jamaica, under the direction of leaders 
they themselves appointed. Here, like wild men, they continued 
for many years, committing, with impunity, depredations on the 
soldiery and planters. It was long before they were brought 
to a capitulation, during which they did much injury to the white 
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inhabitants of the island, whom they robbed and murdered on 
every occasion. ‘Their numbers daily increased, though troops 
were constantly sent out to subdue them. Their accurate know- 
ledge of the geography of the island, rendered every attempt at 
first to conquer them useless and impossible; but by erecting 
barracks near their supposed hauntsin various parts of the island, 
they were ultimately obliged to capitulate, and are now, though 
they have had several insurrections since, reduced to peace. 











Government allows them a certain portion of land on which they 


live, and which they cultivate, merely to produce articles of do- 
mestic consumption. They possess in the island five towns, in 
each of which a white superintendent resides. Their towns are 
Accompong, Charlestown, Nanny, or Moortown, Scots-hall, and 
l’urry’s-town. These Maroons are usually employed for the pur- 
pose of taking up negroes that run away. In this pursuit they 
are eminently skilled, and are seldom or never unsuccessful. 
For every runaway negro they catch, they are allowed by law 
2/. and for every mile they proceed, one bit or 7$d Jamaica cur- 
rency. 

They have officers among them, who are, I understand, re- 
cularly commissioned by the governor, and who constantly wear 
cockades by way of distinction. The captains wear a silver chain 
and medal, on which their names are inscribed. Many of these 
officers have a very warlike and martial appearance. When they 
¢@ in pursuit of negroes who have run away, they are armed, 
and proceed with as much regularity, as if they were in quest of 
an enemy. When they stop at the plantation of any gentleman, 
they are sometimes extremely insolent, and instead of politely 
asking, generally demand what they want. The law, however, 
as it respects them, is sufficiently rigid—they are deprived of 
almost all the privileges which the whites possess—they are pro- 
hibited, under a heavy penalty, from purchasing slaves, and are 
punished for enticing them away, and for committing tumults or 
riots. 

The mode of fighting, practised among the Maroons was 
very singular; the action was commenced with a hideous yell, 
or war whoop, similar to that of the American Indians. This was 
done to excite terror in their en¢mies, and none who were un- 
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accustomed to these sounds, could listen without feelings of the 
decpest horror and dismay. While performing their evolutions, 
they would cast their bodies into a thousand forms, and roll and 
writhe with amazing dexterity. They practised this, with a 
view to avoid the shot of the enemy. After the firing had ceased, 
they approached their adversaries with the same dreadful yell, 
with which they commenced the action. They could fire with 
the same certainty and success running as standing. Their inti- 
mate acquaintance with the island, gave them a great superiority 
over the white troops, who were called out to oppose them. 
These, they would frequently jead into narrow defiles, and, 
while concealed behind trees or under bushes, often cut them off 
toaman. They always endeavoured to avoid pitched battles, 
well knowing the superiority of the enemy in military skill and 
discipline, and conscious of a defeat if they risk a battle. They 
could communicate, by means of a horn, information to each 
other with extraordinary despatch. Their senses of seeing and 
hearing are represented to have been acute beyond credibility. 
These, however, they yet in some degree retain, and can see 
the impression of a foot on a leaf, when scarcely any other hu- 
man being, without the most minute attention, can discover It. 

The negro slaves of the island, men, women and children, are 
under the deepest dread ofthese Maroons, whom they constantly 
labour to avoid as beings of another world. 


This afternoon I had an opportunity of seeing how they pre- 
pared tamarinds for exportation. The process is extremely 


simple. This fruit grows abundantly in Jamaica, and forms an 
important article of commerce. It is prepared in the following 
manner: The fruit, when perfectly ripe, is taken out of the pod 
and placed in small casks in layers; boiling sirrup is then pour- 
ed over them, until the casks are thoroughly filled, after which 
they are closed and all is then completed. I go to morrow to 
see the process of sugar making, when I shall endeavour to 
give you a description of this very valuable plant. 
Adieu. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Vos exemplaria Greea 


Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 


OF THE GREEK COMEDY: 
(Continued.) 


Tris dialogue, which I have supposed to have taken place in 
an Athenian theatre, has already given some notions of the cha- 
racter of Aristophanes. A rapid survey of his writings, and 
some detached traits, some sketches of scenes, will be sufficient 
to complete the picture: for we must not imagine that there 
will be any need of inquiring in this place, into pian, action, plot, 
interest, dramatic laws, or any theatrical elegances: no such 
thing. Let us suppose that in the time of Lous XIV., a poet of 
the day, a jester, weuld amuse himself, by exhibiting upon the 
stage, the duke of Beaufort, the great Condé, the king’s brether, 
the ladies of Chevreuse and Montbason; and wish to place, in 
a ridiculous light, all that passed at the archbishop’s palace, 
Luxembourg, the Palais Royal, the parliament and the markets: 
Suppose his satires put into scenes, some real and some imagi- 
nary, were a compound of the wit of Rabelais, the dumb show 
of Harlequin, the farces of Scaramouch, the quack harangues of 
the Ponte-Neuf and the sirutting of the Boulevard: and that in 
the midst of this jumble of buffoonery, we should discern a fund 
of imagination, though sadly irregular; a fancy, fertile in satiri- 
cal invention, and a sort of poetical frenzy, withou, any taste: 
this would be Aristophanes. It is evident that such writings 
would excite no interest in the present day, if it were not for 
the curiosity that we feel, to search for historical details of the 
quarrels of those times, as we read /a Satyr Menififée, in order 
to comprehend the spirit of the league, and the confession of 
Sancy to obtain a view of the court of Henry IIl. So it is with 
regard to the dramas of Aristophanes; it is the history which we 
study and not the theatre. A comic poet, in those days, was a 
partisan, who entertained his opinions on public affairs, and 
would have pronounced them on the stage, in the same manner 


as the orators did in their assemblages, if it had not been that , 
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the custom was very different, and that the Athenians, of all 
others, the most light, frivolous, vain, and prone to backbiting, 
had not preferred the buffoonery of poets, to the harangues of 
orators. It is necessary to be well aware of the extent to which 
democratic liberty was carried among them, before we can have 
a proper idea of the free manner of Aristophanes. The Pelopo- 
nesian war lasted six years; it was with the advice of Pericles 
that it was undertaken, to prevent the Athenians from losing 
the superiority which they had maintained in Greece since the 
battles of Salamis and Marathon, and which Lacedemon now 
endeavoured to wrest from her. Attica being open on the side 
of Laconia, it was easy for the Lacedxmonians to carry their 
ravages to the very gates of Athens, whose power consisted 
chiefly in her maritime strength. The Athenian vessels infested 
the coasts of Lacedemon, whose land forces despoiled the fields 
of Attica. These reciprocal advantages and disadvantages, pre- 
served an even account, of good and bad success on either side, 
for six years. They negotiated for peace; for the people sighed 
for quiet times—those times when men are awakened not by 
the sound of the trumpet, but by the crowing of the cock. But 
the great men, the leaders of armies, and, among others, Cleon 
and Lamachus, were in favour of war; Aristophanes was the ad- 
vocate of peace; and he wrote a piece which he called the dchar- 
nians, from the name of a town in Attica, where he laid the scene. 
It isa series of burlesque masquerades, the uniform object of 
which is, to hold up Cleon and Lamachus to ridicule; though he 
does not for+;et Euripides, to whom an entire scene is appropria- 
ted. The author respresents himself under the name of Dicefio- 
lis, or a good citizen; and he pays particular court to the Lace- 

dzmonians, to whom he shows a variety of advantages of which 

they are deprived by the war. This is the ground-work of the 

play. The most curious part of it is to observe the manner in 

which he treats the Athenians, and the tone in which he speaks 

of himself by means of his chorus. ‘As our poet is occupied 
in writing comedies, he cannot appear before you,to hear what 

his merit deserves. But, as his enemies accuse him of the 

Athenian blunders, of ridiculing the republic, and injuring the 

people on the stage; it is necessary that he should justify him- 
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self before this fickle multitude. The poet says, you ought to 
take part with him, because it is he who prevents the deputies 
of the allied towns, from imposing upon you; your flatterers 
from deceiving you, and yourselves from neglecting the care of 
your public affairs. Heretofore, as soon as the deputies wanted 
to impose upon you, it was sufficient if they flattered you; if 
they said in soft tones, oh! Athenians, who crown yourselves with 
olives; oh! Athens, thou city very fair and abounding in oil! Then 
you rise from your seats to hear these fine harangues, and they 
obtain all that they want, by saying of you, what might as well 
be said of an anchovy. The poet has done you a great service; 
he has taught you that the government of the allied towns, be- 
longs to the people. So you may see their envoys, when they 
bring you tribute, demand which is Aristophanes, because they 
are eager to behold the excellent poet, who dares to tell the 
Athenians what is just and true. The fame of his boldness has 
spread so far, that the great king has asked the Lacedzmonian 
ambassadors, if they were as powerful at sea as the Athenians, 
and if they had an Aristophanes to tell them the truth; adding 
that the Athenians would be conquerors, if they followed the 
advice of the poet. This is the reason why the Athenians in 
their propositions for peace, demand the island of gina, not 
because they care much for it, but because Aristophanes has 
possessions there, upon which he is desirous of residing. But do 
not permit him to go; for he will instruct you by his comedies, 
and teach you to be happy; not by flattering you, by gaining over 
particular interests, by the seductive influence of treacherous 
cabals, but by instructing you in the art of doing better. Thus 
Cleon may contrive what he can against him; honesty and justice 
are on his side, and fight for him; and never may the republic 
find him, like Cleon, idle and effeminate.” 

This apology, or this eulogium is not in a prologue, as might 
be imagined: it is in the middle of a play, at the end of the second 
act. We may judge from this, what little regard they paid to 
scenic delusion, when the absurd custom prevailed, of turning 
round every moment to address the spectators. We see also, that 
the author praised himself with as little scruple as he censured 
others; and that it is not the practice of this day only, for libel- 
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lers to prate about honesty and virtue, at the same time that they 
are incessantly outraging both. I do not mean that Aristophanes 
is the only one, who sins in this respect: it is the common vice 
of satirists, to attack indiscriminately men of all sorts, whether 
virtuous or otherwise. Cleon is described in history pretty 
much as he is exhibited by the muse of Aristophanes, excepting 
as to courage and cloquence, in which qualities, he was not defi- 
cient; but Lamachus, whom he treats no better, was a skilful 
general, who served his country faithfully, and was killed in fight- 
ing her battles. He made some advances to the poet, who then 
praised him as muchas he had previously abused him—a sort 
of tergiversation, which gives no trouble to people of this class. 
As to Euripides, he not only takes every opportunity of intro- 
ducing him, but he wrote two pieces against him expressly; viz. 
the Festival of Ceres and the Frogs. It appears that he was ex- 
cessively exasperated against this tragedian, and that literary 
enmities prevailed in those days as they do now, when they are 
carried to the utmost extremity. I state the fact as it is recorded 
in history: Euripides despised him; and contempt, particularly 
when it is well founded, gives a wound to self-love, which never 
heals. But with what weapons did Aristophanes contend against 
Euripides? with the most cold raillery, the most brutal outrage, 
the most undeserved criticism. He parodied his most beauti- 
ful scenes; among others, that of the madness of Phaedra. Is not 
this choosing his ground well’ He reproaches him with his birth; 
an unpardonable baseness. He accuses him of impiety, an odious 
calumny. He describes, as a crafty and designing man, full of 
artifice, absorbed in low attempts, and paying court to the vile 
mob, a modest and retired man, who passed his time at home 
among philosophers and his friends, It 1s necessarv, however, 
to give a specimen of the pleasantries which Aristophanes level- 
ed against the rival of Sophocles. This Diczopolis, whom I 
have just mentioned, harangues the people under the disguise 
ofa beggar, the more to excite their pity. He knocks at the 
door of Euripides, and the whole wit of the scene, which I shali 
quote, consists in ridiculing the poet, for introducing in his tra- 
gedies persons clothed with rags, as CEdipus at Colova, kc. 


“ Diceofiolis. Is Euripides here? Cepfhisofhun (servant of 


Euripides) He is here, and he js not. Do you undersand me? 
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Dic. How? Ceph. I mean that his fancy courts the fields; he is 
seeking for verses, and has hid himself in the top of the house, 
where he is composing a tragedy. Dic. I shall not however go 
tohim. I wish to speak to him. I will call him. Euripides, 
Euripides. Hear me, if ever you listened to any one. It is 
Diceopolis. Zurif, 1 have not time. Dic. Show yourself but 
foramoment. Zurif. No,I have not timetocomedown. Dic. 
And wherefore do you perch yourself so high to compose 
tragedies? Cannot you write as well down stairs? I am not sur- 
prised that you make such lame heroes. (An allusion to one of 
his heroes, who was wounded in his thigh. Euripides descends; 
though without our well knowing why.) Dic. I conjure you on 
my knees, my dear Euripides, to give me some of the rags of 
any of your old tragedies. I am obliged to make a long speech 
before the chorus, and I shall die with chagrin if I do not acquit 
myself well. urif. What rags? those of £neas, of Philoctetes, 
of Bellerophon? Dic. Oh no, something more miserable still, 
Eurif. I understand you; you want something from Telephus. 
Dic. Yes, of Telephus, king of Mysia. Zurif. (to his servant) 
Give him the rags of Telephus; they are with those of Thyes- 
tes and Ino. Dic. Oh! good heavens! they are all torn. But 
since you are so kind, give me also the cap of the king of Mysia; 
for I must appear as a beggar before the chorus, which is com- 
posed of weak men, whom I must amuse with trifling verses, 








and not before the spectators who ought to know what is what. 
Eurip. Stay, for you seem to me to be ashrewd fellow. Dic. I 
wish all sort of happiness to Telephus and you. Since I put on 
this habit, I already feel myself abounding in little verses. 
(Another allusiun to the style of Euripides.) I want a staff, 
such as mendicants carry. urif. Take this and go about your 
business. Dic. Ah me! what isit yousay. I want agreat many 
things yet. It is absolutely necessary that I should obtain them 
from you, and you must not refuse me. Give mea basket black- 
ed by the smoke of a lamp. £urif. What will you do with it? 
Dic. Nothing; but I wish to have one. LZurif. Go, go; you are 
importunate. Dic. May the gods take as much care of you, as 
they formerly did of your mother. Eurif. Go away. Dic. Give 


me at least, a little cracked cup. Eurifz. There; now go: yOu 
VOL. VITI. $c 
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are too troublesome. Dic. Ah! my dear Euripides; you know 
not how much you wrong me. As a particular favour, give me 
a pot of earth, covered with a sponge. Zurif. This man will 
make me lose all my tragedy. Hold your tongue, and leave me 
in quiet. Dic. I am going; but there is still one thing very 
essential, and if I do not get it, I am a dead man. Put some 
pulse in this basket. urif. There; you will murder me. My 
tragedy is gone. Dic. I ask nothing more. I go. I perceive 
that I become troublesome, and that I shall get into a scrape 
with all the kings, your heroes. Ah! miserable man! what was 
I about to do? I had like to have forgotten the principal thing. 
My dear Euripides, may I die, if I ask any thing besides this 
trifle: give me a pot of herbs, such as your mother used to sell 
uri. Away! you insult me; Cephisophon, shut the door.” 
(Zo be continued.) 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ENTREMETS. 


In the third volume (p. 313) of a very entertaining work, not 
much known in this country, Vie privée des Frangais, par M. 
Le Grand d’Aussy, (1782,) is a section sur les filaisirs et diver- 
tissemens des refias, which puts the humble imitation of ancient 
magnificence, at the prince of Wales’s late gala, quite out of 
countenance. 

The bacchanalian songs of our ancestors, says M. d’Aussy, 
we may very well dispense with, but one of their customs we 
have reason to regret the loss of, that is, when they met on 
holidays, they used to divert themselves with some iively song 
with a chorus, in which all the company joined. By turns each 
took a part; joy lighted up each countenance; they drank in con- 
cert; they saluted the females, the laugh never ceased; and you 
would swear this was the abode of happiness. It is true, there 
was something not exquisitely refined in all this; but no matter 
what gives rise to gayety, provided we are gay. Are we not 
sufficiently fortunate, when, amid all the dull and vexatious re- 
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alities of life, we can steal an hour for amusement and pleasure? 
Politeness has banished from our repasts that mirth of former 
days, which modern fashion considers as savouring too much 
of citizen society. We have substituted a cold and gloomy de- 
corum of intercourse, but what then? As one of the poets ob- 
serves— 


On ne rit plus, on sourit aujourdhui; 
Et nos plasires sont voisins a l’ennui. 


The laugh suppress’d, just yields a smile, 
And even our pleasures lag and toil. 


The reign of mirth and Vaudeville, is no more. 

To these succeeded the fashion of telling stores in turn; 
but according to Brantome, they degenerated into a lascivious 
character that left no room to regret, that the custom was dis- 
carded. Nor is there much reason to lament that parties in the 
open streets have fallen into disuse. Or even the mixture of so- 
ciety on gala days, when neighbours used to bring their meals 
in common, so as to produce a mixture of dishes not very pala- 
table; these were Salmigondies: and even now a salmigondi, 
means a dish of incongruous and absurd mixture. 

To these at the tables of the nobility succeeded farces and 
pantomimic representations, which may be traced to very early 
times. Sidonius Apollinaris speaks of these amusements in the 
time of Theodoric the 2d, king of the Visigoths. Sané intromit- 
tuntur guamquam raro, mimici sales inter cenandum. In Eng- 
land, about the time of Elizabeth, and for some reigns before, it 
was the fashion to enact scripture dramas; mysteries. In France 
the minstrels and itinerant performers, (menistriers, jongleurs,) 
went about in bodies from province to province, reciting stories, 
acting small pieces, showing tricks, &c. for the amusement of 
the populace. So Monstrelet, describing an entertainment in the 
13th century says, “ fut le souper moult honourable, plantereux, 
bien honnestement seray de tout ce qu’il estoit possible de trou- 
ver, avecques chantres, et plusieurs instrumens melodieux, 
farces, mommeries, et austres honnestes joyeusetez.” 

Combats of prizefighters succeeded, but these were soon 


in disuse. 
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Then came the £xtremets, or entertainments and spectacles, 
intervening the courses of a feast: as in the modern table the 
entremets are the dishes, &c. that come between the latter 
courses of an entertainment, and precede the desert, not as part 
of the meal, but to amuse the guests, and stimulate the palate. 

The first of these entremets (or sfectacles, sights, shows) 
described, was part of an entertainment given by Charles V. in 
1378, in the grand saloon of his uncle the emperor Charles IV. 
According to the manuscript chronicle of Nangis, there was a 
repast with Entremets, representing the conquest of Jerusalem, 
by Godfrey of Boulugne. D’Aussy gives the details. Frois- 
sart describes a similar spectacle at the same place, in 1389. 
But of all the entertainments of which history has afforded us 
any details, there is none which equals that given by Philippe le 
Bon, duke of Burgundy, at Lisle, in the year 1453. It displays 
‘at once so much magnificence, and so many puerilities, such va- 
riety of machinery and automata, so many actors, and so many 
living animals, that, I believe I shall gratify the curiosity of my 
readers by describing it. Monstrelet, gives an abridged account; 
but it is detailed at length by Matthieu de Cauci, and Olivier de 
Ja Marche. What, however, renders it interesting, is, that it was 
occasioned by one great event, and almost the cause of another. 

Mahommed II. one of the most redoubtable and enterprising 
enemies the Christians had to encounter, menaced, at this mo- 
ment, Constantinople, which, in fact, he besieged, and took some 
months afterwards. The formidable armament he had prepared 
for this expedition, had made all Europe tremble. It was 
thought that no other means remained to save Christendom, than 
to form a general league and arm against him; and it was with 
this intent the duke of Burgundy gave his grand pantomime en- 
tertainment. 

In an immense hall, three tables were laid out, that might, 
perhaps, more justly be called theatres, considering the number 
of machines that were placed on each. That for the duke was 
square, and had four ornaments. 





ist. A church with its bell and organs, with four chanters. 


to play on it, and sing when their time of acting should require it. 
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2d. A statue of a naked child, placed on a rock, who from 
his ** broquette pissait eau-rose.” 

sd. A vessel, larger than what would serve to navigate on 
the seas, having on board a numerous crew, who performed all 
the manceuvres as if they had been really at sea. 

4th. A rivulet that ran through a meadow ornamented with 
shrubs and flowers; rocks, studded with saphires and other pre- 
cious stones, served as a boundary to it; and in the centre was 
a figure of St. Andrew, from the end of whose cross spouted 
out a stream of water. 

On the second table were seen nine ornaments. 

ist. A sort of pasty, in which were enclosed twenty-eight 
musicians, men and children, who were each to play on a dif- 
ferent instrument, during certain interludes of the feast. 

2d. The castle of Lusignan, with its ditches and towers: 
from the two smallest, a stream of orangeade ran into the ditches; 
and, on the highest tower, Melusina was seen disguised as a 
serpent. 

3d. A wind mill placed on a hillock. A magpie was fixed 
on one of the sails, which served for a mark to all sorts of per- 
sons, who amused themselves with shooting with cross-bows. 

4th. A vineyard, in the midst of which were placed two casks 
as emblems of those containing good and evil. One held a 
sweet and the other a bitter liquor. A man richly dressed, seated 
cross-legged on one of the casks, held in his hand a paper, by 
which he offered the choice of his liquors, to all who might wish 
to taste them. 

5th. A desert country, where a tiger was represented fight- 
ing with a serpent. 

6th. A savage mounted on a camel, seeming on the point of 
making a long journey. 

7th. A man with a long pole, beating a bush, wherein many 
small birds had taken refuge. Near to it was an orchard enclosed 
by a trellis of roses, with a knight seated by his mistress’s side, 
who caught and eat the birds the other drove from the bush. A 
kind of satirical allegory, ingenious enough, and which pro- 
bably gave rise to the proverbial expression, “ to beat the hush 
for another.” 
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8th. Mountains and rocks covered with hanging icicles, 
among which a fool was seen mounted on a bear. 

9th. A lake surrounded by various towns and castles. A 
vessel was on it sailing with all her sails set. 

The third table, smaller than the preceding ones, had but 
three decorations. 

Ist. A travelling merchant, as passing through a village with 
his pack on his back. 

2d. An Indian forest full of automata of various animals 


walking about. 
3d. A lion fastened to a tree, near which was a man beating 


a dog. | 

On the right and left of the buffet, which was set off with 
vases of chrystal, cups ornamented with gold and precious 
stones, and an immense quantity of gold and silver plate, were 
two columns one bore the statue of a naked woman, from whose 
right breast flowed hippocras during. supper time; the lower 
parts of her body were covered with a napkin loaded with Greek 
letters of a violet colour. | 

To the other column, a living hon was fastened, by an iron 
chain. He was there placed to guard the naked woman, as 
the inscription in golden letters on a shield announced—‘ Do 
not touch the lady.” 

It is probable the naked woman, with the Greek letters was 
intended to represent Constantinople despoiled—the lion, who 
forbade any one to touch her, the duke of Burgundy,—and the 
man who beat the dog in presence of the lion, Sultan Moham- 
med. 

Besides the number of machines I have described, the hall 
contained five scaffolds for those spectators who were not of the 
supper, and particularly for the great crowds of foreigners 
whom the report of this feast had brought to Lisle. 

On the entrance of the duke and his court, he walked about 
for some time to examine the various decorations after which he 
sat down to table, and the maitres d’hotel served up the supper. 

Every course consisted of forty-four dishes, each of which 
was lowered down from the roof by machinery, on cars painted 
blue and gold, with the device of the duke. 
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The moment he was seated with his guests the bell of the 
cburch tolled, and, instantly, three little choristers came out of 
the pasty, and began to sing a very sweet air, by way of grace: 
they were accompanied by a shepherd on his pipe. Shortly af- 
ter, a horse entered, escorted by fifteen or sixteen knights in the 
livery of the duke. He moved backward, and bore on his bare 
back two masked trumpeters, seated back to back; and in this 
manner he made the circuit of the hall backward, attended by 
the knights, the two trumpeters playing all the time symphonies. 

When they had quitted the hall, the organ of the church was 
heard, and one of the musicians in the pasty played on a Ger- 
man horn. A great automaton representing an enormous wild 
boar, now entered, having on his back a monster, halfa savage 
and half a griffin; and this monster bore also a man on his 
shoulders. They had no sooner departed than the chanters in 
the church sung an air, and three of the musicians in the pasty 
executed a trio: one played on the dougaine (dulciana, probably 
dulcimer) the second on the lute, and the third on another in- 
strument. 

Such were the different amusements that formed the accom- 
paniments to the first course: all, excepting the music, were 
farces foreign to the feast. Those of the second course had as 
little connexion, but they were preparatory to the last, in which 
the object of this entertainment was to be pathetically explained. 





fl 





The entertainment of the second course consisted of a dra- 
matic pantomime that represented the conquest of the golden 
fleece by Jason—a kind of allegory that recalled to the specta- 
tors the order of the golden fleece, which the duke had institu- 
ted twenty-three years before. 

For this spectacle, a small theatre had been erected at one 
end of the hall, and which a jarge green silken curtain had hid 
from the eyes of the assembly. On a sudden a symphony of 
clarions was heard behind this courtain: it was drawn up, and 
Jason was seen fighting with, and bripging to the yoke two 
bulls that vomited flames of fire, to whom had been committed 
the defence of the garden of the Hesperides. The hero next 
combats a monstrous dragon, cuts off his head and tears out his 
teeth. He then ploughs a field with the bulls he had tamed; 
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sows there the teeth of the dragon; and instantly an army of sol- 
diers spring from the earth, who fight together most bitterly, 
and alternately kill each other. 

The three acts of this sort of opera did not immediately fol- 
low: the spaces between each act were filled up by interludes 
in the taste of those of the preceding. The first consisted of a 
youth who entered the hall mounted on a large white stag, when 
they both sang a duet; then a fiery dragon who flew round the 
hall. A hawking scene was next presented, when two falcons 
were seen to strike down a heron, which was instantly presented 
to the duke. All these interludes were accompanied either by 
pieces on the organ, by the chanters in the church, or by the 
musicians in the pasty, who every time executed an air on a 
different instrument. 

These successive spectacles, however, were but, as I have 
said, a preliminary amusement; or, to borrow the expressions of 
the two authors from whom I make this extract, were but “a 
worldly pastime,” given to the spectators to entertain them un- 
til the time of the grand scene, the scene which was to explain 
the subject of this feast, and the real cause of it. 

It was opened, by a giant dressed with a turban in the Mo- 
risco fashion, and clothed in a long robe of striped green silk. 
He held in his left hand a guisarme of the antique mode, and 
with his right led an elephant. This animal bore on its back a 
tower, in which was a female to represent the church: she had 
on her head a white veil, after the manner of nuns: her robe 
was of white satin, but her mantle was black, to mark her grief. 
When she was come near to where the duke sat, she sang a 
triolet to have the giant stopped, and then made a long com- 
plair.t in verse, in which having displayed the many ills she was 
suffering from the infidels, she implored seccour from the duke 
and the knights of the fleece then present. 

Different officers now entered with the king at arms, of the 
order of the golden fleece, followed by two knights of the order, 
each leading a dainsel, one of whom was natural daughter to the 
duke. The king at arms bore a live pheasant, decorated with a 
collar of gold and precious stones. Approaching the duke he 
made a profound obeisance, and said, that it being the custom 
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at festivals to offer to the princes and gentlemen a peacock, or 
some noble bird, for them to make a vow upon, he was come 
with two ladies, to offer to his valour a pheasant. 

The duke, in reply to this proposition, gave to the king at 
arms a billet written in his own hand, that he had prepared be- 
forehand, the substance of which was read aloud as follows: . He 
there vowed, to God pre-eminent, then to the glorious Virgin, 
his mother, and afterward to the ladies, and to the pheasant, 
that ifthe king of France, his lord paramount, or any other 
princes, would undertake a croisade against the Turks, he would 
accompany or follow them; and that he himself would combat 
the sultan body to body, if he would accept his challenge. The 
lady representing the church having thanked him, she made the 
circuit of the hall with her elephant, during which time almost 
all the princes and great lords present, made vows on the bird 








of the most extravagant nature—such as not to drink wine, not 
to be seated at table, or not to lie down one day of the week, 
until they should have met the infidel army; or have been the 
first to attack it; or have overthrown the banner of the sultan; or 
to return to Europe without bringing with them a Turk prisoner. 
In short one made a vow, (which will give an idea of the reli- 
gion of these new croisaders) that if he could not obtain the last 
favours of his mistress before his departure, he would marry the 
first damsel he should meet that had twenty thousand crowns. 

When the vows were ended, a troop of musicians entered, 
accompanied by a great number of lighted torches. Twelve 
ladies followed, every one attended by a knight. Each personified 
a virtue. They formed a dance, and thus the festival ended. 

All this noisy vain boasting had no effect. The duke levied 
large sums from his territories under pretence of this croisade, 
and even advanced into Germany, when a convenient illness made 
him return home; and this pretended lion permitted Moham- 
med to beat the dog without any opposition. 

For further particulars, see “ l’Histoire de la Vie privée des 
Francois.” 
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SCIENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 














Mr. OLpDscHOOL, 


In proposing Mathematical questions it is necessary to avoid 
every thing that would be superfluous, and to use the utmost 
conciseness and brevity of language, but at the same time, it is 
also necessary to consider, whether the proposition might not be 
left ambiguous by being deficient in data. This appears to be 
the case in a question proposed in June, respecting the inter- 
section of planes. For it will readily appear upon investigation 
that the same question will admit of at least eight different an- 
swers, as there is no fixed situation given to those planes, whether 
they are on the same or on different quadrants, or partly on the 
same, or partly on different quadrants. 

However, to fix their situation, let it be supposed that the 
plane E A stand on the same quadrant, that is, that the angles 
made by E A and C D and E Band CD to be measured from 
the same part, and also the angles formed by the other plane be 
measured on the other quadrant. It will appear plain, that if we 
conceive the centre of a sphere to coincide with that point from 
which the angles formed by the intersection of those planes are 
supposed to be drawn, the question may be easily solved by sphe- 
rics in the following manner: 

Having the angles formed by the intersection of the planes, 
which will represent the sides of a right angled spheric triangle, 
proceed to find the spheric angles formed by the inclinations of 
the planes E A andF A. 

The supplement of the two angles made by EA,C DandF A 
and C D, will give the side of a spheric triangle equal to the 
angle made by E A and F A, and which side, together with the 
supplement of the spheric angle made by E A and F A, will be 
the three parts of a spheric triangle, and the angle opposite to 
the side will be the inclination of the plane F and E. 


A Student of the Mathematical Academy. 
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NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


It is said by doctor Drake in his Literary Hours, that he cares 
not if every line of Waller were lost. I must confess myself, if 
not entirely of his opinion, as leaning to it. I have frequently 
dipped into Waller, with a view of finding those beauties, which 
many persons of taste, fancy they discover in him; but am com- 
pelled to say, that I never have been charmed. There is a 
smooth equable flow, and sometimes an air of gallantry in his 
verses, but nothing of the pathetic or sublime. He has probably 
the merit, generally ascribed to him, of having contributed more 
than any of his predecessors, to polish and improve’ the style of 
English versification, but little, I presume, of the vis divinior 
which constitutes true poetry. 


Virgil’s celebrated description of a thunder storm in his 
Georgics, begining, 


Szpe etiam immensum ca@lo venit agmen aquarum, 


And not the least laboured and successful passage of Sotheby’s 
eiegant translation, is perhaps imitated and equalled by Thom- 
son, in his Summer. 


Down comes a deluge of sonorous hail 
Or prone descending rajn. 


The following lines strike me as finely descriptive and sublime: 


Amid Carnarvon’s mountains rages loud 

The repercussive roar: with mighty crush 

Into the flashing deep, from the rude rocks 

Of Penmanmaur heap’d hideous to the sky, 
‘Tumble the smitten cliffs; and Snowden’s peak, 
Dissolving, instant yields his wintry load. 

Far seen the heights of heathy Cheviot blaze, 
And Thulé bellows through her utmost isles. 


The observation, “ of having injured too much to forgive,” 
once used by doctor Franklin, and afterwards a good deal hack- 
neyed among us about the beginning of the revolutionary con- 
test is borrowed from Tacitus, whose words are, Proprium hu- 
mani ingenii est, odisse quem leseris. 
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From the same author it appears, that the common saying, 
that a man of forty is a fool or a physician owes its origin to the 








emperor Tiberius,* who, by the by, execrable tyrant as he was, 
appears to have been a man of pleasantry and shrewdness: wit- 
ness his telling the Phrygian ambassadors who came to make him 
compliments of condolence for the loss of his son, a year after 
the event, that he likewise very sincerely condoled with them 
for the death of Hector; as also the saying ascribed to him by 
Suetonius, that, doni fastoris est tendere oves non deglubere, in 
allusion to the rapacity of those officers, who not content with 
fleecing, absolutely flayed the people. 


Perhaps it is not generally known, that the song of 


Dear Cloe come give me sweet kisses 
For sweeter no girl ever gave, Ke 


is borrowed from a poetical effusion of Catullus to Lesbia, be- 
gining, 


Queris quot mihi basiationes 
Tue Lesbia, sint satis superque? 


But these lines of the original answer more particularly to the 
latter part of the first stanza of the English song, running thus— 


But why in the midst of my blisses, 
Do you ask me, how many Id have? 


And the allusions are still more palpable in the remainder of the 
song. 

Another scrap of the same poet’s gallantry, to the same mis- 
tress,— 


Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, &c. 
Is also converted into the English song of 
Let us live, and let us love, &e. 


Lord Kaimes, in his Elements of Criticism, gives several in- 
stances of incongruous, absurd and ridiculous associations of 
ideas. Mr. Addison in his Whig Examiner does the samg, in 


* Bat his limitation was thirty instead of forty. 
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illustrating what he calls the anti-climax, and some of his ex- 
amples are eminently calculated to excite laughter,—as this, 
from Scarron’s character of Queen Simiramis, who was, he says, 
the founder of Babylon, conqueror of the East, and an excellent 
housewife. And this, in French: 








Allez vous, lui dit il, sans bruit chez vos parens, 
On vous avez laissé votre honneur et vos gans. 


In the genuine spirit of these uncongenial combinations, I re- 
member a gentleman once telling me, that he used to shoot 
pheasants under the old government. 


The remarks of the poet Lucan, as observed by Voltaire, are 
often fully worth a poetical description; and he instances his 
pithy line in characterizing Julius Cesar: 


Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum. 
No less comprehensive and forcible, is the line applied to Cato; 
Non sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo— 
Nor that to Pompey, put into the mouth of Czsar; 
Ille semel raptos nunquam demittit honores. 


Throughout the poem of ‘Pharsalia, indeed, we are presented 
with observations striking and profound, and which have fre- 
quently been repeated by modern writers. The following, in re- 
lation to the conduct of Curio before the action in which he pe- 
rishes, and which contains the general reason for giving battle in 
desperate circumstances, is often met with in historians: 


Audendo magnus tegitur timor: arma capessam 
Ipse prior: campum miles descendat in equum 
Dum meus est; variam semper dant otia mentem. 


Thus translated by Rowe: 


By daring shows our greatest fears we hide: 
Then-let me haste to bid the battle join 
And lead my army while it yet is mine, 
Leisure and thinking, still to change incline. 
Let war and action busy thought control 
And find a full employment for the soul. 
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The French, it seems, as well as the English, have their 
law-commentators and Cokes upon Lytletons. This appears 
from the first satire of Boileau, where he speaks of Loiiet al- 
longé par Brodeau. This is introduced, on the question of an 
unlucky poet, too honest to degrade himself to the unworthy 
practices necessary to his success, renouncing Parnassus and 
turning lawyer. Being the speaker, he exclaims: 








Faut-il done desormais jouer un nouveau réle? 

Dois-je las d’Apollon recourir a Bartole, 

Ft feuilletant Louet allongé par Brodeau, 

D'une robe a longs plis balayer le barreau? 
Might not the passage be imitated in Pope’s manner of imitating 
Horace, and Johnson’s of Juvenal, thus? 


And must I then ascend another stage, 

The Muses quit for Salkeld’s barb’rous page; 
Thumb Coke on Lytleton with studious care 
And sweep with full-sleev’d robe the dusty bar? 


The English, and we their descendants, who have never had 
means of better informing ourselves, have taken up some very 
unwarrantable notions of the French. We believe them in the 
aggregate to be a sort of monkies, who may be the cause of hu- 
mour in other men but can scarcely be brought to think that 
they have any themselves; or at least, that they possess the ta- 
lent of discovering and exposing the ridiculous in human man- 
ners. This I have more than once heard strenuously insisted 
upon; and particularly that they had no such authors in the hu- 
mourous way as our Shakspeare and other writers of comedy, 
our Fieldings, our Smollets, &c, and in the lower grades, our 
Garricks, our Murpheys and Footes. It would require a much 
more extensive knowledge of their literature than I possess, to 
do them right in this particular; but every one must have heard 
of their Rabelais, Scarron and Moliere. With the latter, I have 
some acquaintance; enough to know, that in comic power upon 
my mind, no writer whatever exceeds him. Nothing in En- 
glish, I should suppose, for instance, could surpass the animated 
banter in this speech of Joinette, palming herself upon Le Ma- 
lade imaginaire, as a physician of prime eminence. 
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Je suis medecin passager, &c. 

“ I amatravelling physician sir, who wander from city to city, 
from province to province, from kingdom to kingdom, for the pure 
pose of seeking out cases worthy of my capacity; of finding patients 
deserving of my attention, and capable of calling into exercise 








the great and admirable secrets I have discovered in medical 
science. I disdain to concern myself with the sorry lumber of 
ordinary maladies, your pitiful rheumatisms and defluxions, your 
petty fevers, your vapours and meagrims. No: I demand dis- 
eases of importance, fine continual fevers with affections of the 
brain, charming purple fevers, noble pestilences, glorious drop- 
sies already formed, sublime pleurisies with inflammations of the 
breast; ’tis here that I solace myself, ’tis here that I triumph; 
and I would to my soul, sir, that you had all the diseases I have 
enumerated, that you were given over by your physicians, aban- 
doned, hopeless, and in agony, that I might convince you of the 
excellency of my remedies, and the ardent desire I have to ren- 
der you service.”— 

“TI am exceedingly obliged to you, sir, (replies the patient 
with much naiveté’) for the very great kindness you have for 
me. — 

It is true, the humour in this play, consists less in character 
than in circumstance. Mons. Argan, the supposed sick man, 
is nothing more than a common hypocondriac or valetudenarian, 
—a dupe to the imagined omnipotence of medicine, and the arts 
of the arrogant pretenders in that science, the standing butts of 
the French wits, at least of Boileau, Moliere, and Le Sage. 
Whether the French writers are by any means comparable to 
the English in delineating the finer shades and discriminations 
of character, might, with reason, be doubted. Perhaps indeed, 
their national manners are much less prolific in models of sim 
guiarity. 


In the works of Mr. Hughes, is a translation of part of the 
Orestes of Euripides, in which, to use the words of the transla- 
tor, “ the tenderness of Electra, and the alternate starts and re- 
turns of madness and reason.in Orestes, are touched with the 


most exquisite strokes of nature and passion.” For my own 
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part, J must say that I know nothing of its kind in any poet, su- 
perior to it: and if so pathetic in a translation, what must it be 
in the original.” It was this probably which awakened the kin- 
dred spirit of Virgil, and prompted the beautiful allusion of, 


Aut Agamemnonius scenis agitatus Orestes; 
Armatam facibus matrem et serpentibus atris 
Cum fugit, ultriusque sedent in limine dire. 


“ To Cato, Virgil paid one honest line,” savs Pope. Though, 
in strictness, it is but half a one, if this is it: 


Quis te magne Cato tacitum, aut te Cosse, relinquat? 


Considering, however, that the poet was making court to Au- 
gustus in this very part of his poem, it was certainly manly in 
him to mention with respect, this enemy of his house, or at least 
unsubmitting opposer of his uncle Julius Cesar. 


THE FINE ARTS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Their various uses meaner toils commend, 

And Commerce finds in every want a friend; 

Like plants of bold and vizorous growth, they bear 
Spontaneous fruit, and ask but room and air; 

But ArrTs, a tribe of sensitives, demand 

A hot-house culture, and a kinder hand; 

A TASTE to cherish every opening charm, 

A shade to shelter, and a sun to warm. 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. 


Tue Ftemish school of painting, was distinguished from the 


Venetian, by the splendor, vivacity, and transparency of tint; 


and although confessedly inferior in strength, depth, richness, 
or in the delineation of individual truth, it was preeminent in 
softness and general harmony. 


LIFE OF PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


Peter Paut Rusens, the great master of this school, was 
born at Cologne, in the year 1577, his father having fled to that 
place with his family from Antwerp, and sought an asylum from 
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the dangers of civil war. After these commotions had subsi- 
ded, the parent returned to Antwerp with his family, and in- 
structed his son in the rudiments of polite letters. The genius 
of the boy was not at this time defined, or identified. He showed 
a surprising aptitude for study, but manifested no particular at- 
tachment to the object. His proficiency was rapid in every 
branch of literature: still he was ready to renounce, or to follow 
the object of his pursuit, although so successful in the chace 
according to the will, or caprice of his parent. 

The father busied himself, in endeavouring to ascertain from 
such rapid and indiscriminate proficiency in the various studies, 
what particular one most attracted his admiration. It was no 
easy task amidst the ardent vibrations of a mind so unsettled, to 
ascertain a fact.of so much importance. At length the parent 
discovered, or thought that he discovered, that painting formed 
his primary passion; for amidst all these revolutions, his son 
recurred to that study with renewed pleasure, and quitted it with 
the most reluctance. He was accordingly placed, first under the 
tuition of Tobias Verhaecht, who was eminent as a painter of 
architecture and landscape. From him he passed to the care of 
Adam Van Oort. The hours consumed by the precepts and in- 
structions of the latter master, were thrown away upon Rubens. 
The disposition of Adam was sour, surly and morose; that of his 
pupil mild, courteous, affable and humane. Between these two 
minds, the common bond of sympathy, which ought always to 
exist between the master and the student, was wanting. Rubens 
received the dry precept, with the same acrimonicus spirit in 
which it was delivered, and his favourite pursuit became a 
drudgery when it was incorporated with the character of his in- 
structor. His hours past heavily and unsociably; but the pupil 
had nevertheless, sounded all the depths of his preceptor’s 
genius, and had found that a despicable temper, was allied to an 
intellect as despicable. He found the former to be the exact 
counterpart of the latter, and both to be unworthy of him. 

His father, not inattentive to the complaints of his son, pla- 
eed him under the care of Octavio Van Veen, an artist better 
known by the name of Otho Venius. He was a man of amia- 


ble and hospitable manners, skilled alike in painting, and in ail 
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the other accomplishments of learning. This change was de- 
lightful to the mind of the susceptible Rubens: he found litera- 
ture, urbanity and a passion for the pencil, all united in one cha- 
racter; and the joy he felt on this occasion, fixed his wavering 
ambition forever. He seemed in his preceptor to have dis- 
covered an old acquaintance. 

Instead of wasting his energy in indiscriminate studies, he 
now disciplined them all to one object; and it is needless to say 
that he soon from the pupil, became the rival of his master. 
Shortly after having left the society of one so endeared, he made 
the tour of the Netherlands. Becoming acquainted with the 
arch duke Albert, governor of that country, he was by him em- 
ployed to paint designs for his own palace; a piece of service he 
executed so much to his satisfaction, that he not only liberally 
rewarded him; but gave him letters of introduction to the duke 
of Mantua. 

Travelling through the dominions of this potentate, he availed 
himself of this opportunity of consulting the finest paintings and 
the purest specimens of the antique. From Mantua, he visited 
Rome and other cities of Italy; studied the works of the first 
masters from the time of Raphael to his own, and much improved 
his colouring by imitating the paintings of Titian and Paolo 
Veronese. 

He passed seven years, from the time of his quitting Ant- 
werp, until his return; during which period, he sedulously de- 
voted himself te the study and successfui imitation of the best 
masters. 

Returning to Antwerp he married, and enjoyed four uninter- 
rupted years of conjugal and domestic felicity. Death at last 
deprived him of his happiness; but when the bitterness of grief 
had subsided, he formed another matrimonial alliance with a lady 
of consummate beauty. 

He imparted the beauty of this consort to his canvass, and it 
was observed, that from the time of his second marriage, his 

female forms outrivalled in symmetry, grace and elegance, all 
his former works. His house was the abode of hospitality and 
benevolence; those who were incapable of properly appreciating 
the resplendent merits of the artist, found ample cause of admi- 
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ration in the man. His conversation was varied and instructive, 
and his singular modesty, may be said to have forrmed the 
ground that displayed to the greatest advantage, these beautiful 
and luminous tints. But, a more important and splendid thea- 
tre of action awaited him. He was invited to Paris by Mary of 
Medicis, to adorn the gallery of the Luxembourg with a series 
of paintings, representing some of the principal events of her 
life; which he executed in twenty-four different subjects. Many 
of these pidintings are entirely from the hand of Rubens; the 
rest are finished by his pupils from his sketches, and retouched 
by him afterwards. For this, Rubens has incurred the utmost 
severity of public censure. It has been represented as a gross 
and palpable fraud upon the public, and resulting from mean 
and avaricious motives. Without pretending to justify the prac- 
tice, it may safely be affirmed, that avarice did not stimulate 
him in this instance. This conclusion is opposed by the whole 
tenor of the painter’s life. His wish to oblige all his patrons, 
beyond the power of his individual pencil, compelled him to 
work with other hands. No other objection lies against this, 
than the difficulty of distributing to each individual artist, his 
proper share of censure, or applause, and the opportunity it af- 
fords for confounding all the faults, as well as all the beauties of 
the piece, by making the innocent suffer, and the guilty escape 
with all the honours, 

During his residence in Paris, Rubens was steadily employ- 
ed in ornamenting churches, convents and palaces. Instances 
of his munificence are too numerous to be recorded here. He 
contracted with the company of Arquebusiers at Antwerp, to 
paint for them their patron St. Christopher with our infant 
Saviour in his arms, for a piece of ground on which his house 
was afterwards erected. Rubens presented them with five 
pieces instead of one; amongst which, was his famous Descent 
from the Cross, a painting sufficient of itself, to ensure immor- 
tality to the artist. He enjoyed the bounties of fortune amongst 
his friends with a princely munificence, sought for indigent 
merit, only to afford countenance and patronage; and refu- 
sed to lend himself to the impracticable dreams of the visionary. 
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In the time of Rubens, many of the learned men in Europe, 
were led away from their senses by the practicability of disco- 
vering the philosopher’s stone. When he was applied to, and 
requested to become a partner in this good luck, he pointed to 
his pencil, and said that the projector had come too late, for 
that instrument had made him acquainted with the philoso- 
pher’s stone for twenty years. His mild and amiable temper 
was sometimes put to a severe trial, by the envy and insolence 
of his disciples. Van Ulden and Snyders, while dining together, 
declared that the merit of their master had been much over rated, 
and that he was compelled to have recourse to their talents, to 
paint his scenery and animals. When this intelligence reached 
the ears of Rubens, he painted several hunting pieces, in which 
the horses, lions, &c. were represented with singular propriety, 
and enriched them with landscapes of extraordinary beauty. 
These he submitted to the examination of his two pupils, and 
while they were struck with admiration, remarked, ‘ you are 
now convinced, I hope, that I can dispense with your assistance, 
and am your master in every branch of my art.” 

The Infanta Isabella of Spain, invited him to her court, and 
on terms so flattering, that he could not hesitate a moment to 
accept the offer. She had seen the magic powers of his pencil, 
but was a perfect stranger to all other points of his character. 
On his arival, she was astonished to find that the courtesy of the 
gentleman, and the intelligence of the scholar, rivalled the cele- 
brity of the artist. All these accomplishments blended together, 
soon rendered him the favourite of the Spanish court, and as a 
mark of their confidence, he was trusted with the charge of a mi- 
nisterial employment of high delicacy to England. He executed 
the duties of his office with ability, and he soon became the fa- 
vourite of both monarchs. He was employed by the unfortunate 
Charles the first, to adorn White Hall with his paintings; who 
besides loading him with presents, rewarded him with the ho- 
nour of knighthood. 

Exactness and regularity were not conspicuous in the pencil 
of Rubens: he gave his imagination a sweeping and unbounded 
range; and while the enthusiasm lasted, he poured his forms 
upon the canvass. While the cold critic finds many of those 
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daring faults that genius only perpetrates, the spectator 1s daz- 
zied into admiration. He partakes in the painter’s kindling en- 
thusiasm; his mind is warmed and enlarged, and he teels him- 
self hurried on by a power he is incapable of resisting. The 
splendor of the colouring, the large majestic folds, or the grace- 
ful sweep of the drapery; the lightness and transparency of his 
carnations, and above all, the bustle of the figures, all in motion, 
and all contributing to the main design, transport the spectator 
directly into the theatre of action. If Rubens describes a coro- 
nation, no figure is at rest; all are crowding onwards; those more 
remote, are peering on tiptoe over the heads of their predeces- 
sors; the cheeks of the musicians are distended, and pouring 
the shouts of triumph; those surrounding the spot where this 
solemn rite is performed, stand in haughty and dignihed attitudes 
as if they participated in that honour, whilst little children are 
seen at a distance, removing the drapery that interposes and ob- 
structs the view of the ceremony. 

It was peculiarly characteristic of Rubens, to enter into 
the heart of his enterprise, and the spectator must feel and en- 
joy allthe repercussions of his genius, and wait for his enthusi- 
asm to subside, before he can take cognizance of his faults. 
Rubens was fond to a fault, of allegory, and he too often blen- 
ded allegorical and real personages together. His style of colour- 
ing was lively, his execution rapid and free, his carnations par- 
took of the life and warmth of nature, and were so transparent, 
that his forms were said to have been fed uponroses. _ 

Unlike Titian, he never mingled his colours: he laid them 
all in their proper places, and combined them by a gentle touch, 
which gives them a purity and vivacity, superior to those of any 
other artist. He peculiarly excelled in the delineation of ani- 
mals and landscape, and it was thought extraordinary, that he 
should have surrendered this task to his students, when his 
own pencil was unparalled in this point; but this is easily ac- 
counted for. Whatever he could himself perfectly execute, he 
would undoubtedly submit to other hands, because in the task 
of revision and retouching, the labour would be light, in com- 
parison with those other departments of his art, with which he 
was not so familiarly acquainted. Wherever he apprehend- 
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ed failure, his own hand must be employed, and his whole 
talents exerted; but when he was assured of success, he could 
rely with confidence on his capacity, to amend the works of a 
subordinate artist. Such was the general character of Rubens, 
and his paintings were so numerous, that a particular descrip- 
tion of them, would require a volume by itself. They are said 
to amount to four hundred pieces. All Europe has witnessed his 
labours; the palaces of kings and potentates, the convents and 
the cathedrals, have become the repositories of his genius. 
Some of his most admired pieces, are now in the hands of the 
English nobility. The annexed engraving, represents St. Roch 
curing the plague. The saint, habited like a pilgrim, pros- 
trates himself before our Saviour, and in that humble posture, 
expresses his gratitude. A group of persons beneath ready to 
expire, manifest the most lively hopes of recovery. An aged 
woman contemplates the celestial assemblage, with admiration 
and reverence: another feels herself already reviving, and seve- 
ral while oppressed with the greatest sufferings, acquire con- 
fidence and hope. ‘This has been considered one of Rubens’s 
happiest efforts. ‘he heads and attitudes, are the highest mo- 
dels of energy and sentiment; and one is particularly entitled to 
notice. It unites in the greatest possible degree, physical suf- 
ferings, and the joy excited by confidence of success, in the in- 
tercession of the saint. The colouring is correct, and admirably 
varied. 

Allegory was employed by Rubens to lift a common and 
ordinary event to dignity and importance: his pencil was not 
narrative; it partook of the essential qualities of epic; he embel- 
lished and adorned common life, and scattered over its insipidity, 
the pleasing character of romance. 

Rubens, on his return from the English court, lost none of 
the confidence of the Spanish monarch. On the contrary, he 
was made secretary of state, for the department of Flanders; 
the duties of which he discharged with ability and honour, and 
when it became vacant by his death, (which happened in 1640,) 
his sovereign, as an evidence of his respect to his ashes, be- 
‘stowed it on his eldest son Albert. 
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LIFE OF RUBENS. 








He died of the gout, at the age of sixty-three, and so insatia- 
ble was his passion for the pencil, that he lamented he should 
be taken away, just as he began to be able to paint, and to un- 
derstand the principles of his art. His character was too noble, 
his genius too brilliant, and his fortune too auspicious to escape 
the persecution of envy. He was kind and benevolent to his 
pupils, and not only afforded them all the benefit of his instruc- 
tion and example; but exerted all his influence to promote their 
prosperity, and to recommend them to notice: while his private 
finances, were ever open to relieve their distresses. These 
strong and unequivocal facts are thus explained away, to answer 
the purposes of calumny and misrepresentation. Fearing the 
rivalry of those abilities, he affected to foster and patronise; he 
was reduced to the necessity of bribing their possessors, to be- 
come his admirers, and the heralds of his fame. 

Had Rubens neglected the fortune of his students, then in- 
deed, envy would have accounted for his cold insensibility to 
their merits. As he was actively concerned in their welfare, he 
is now represented to have bent to his own selfish and sinister 
purposes, the talents of men, from whose competition he had 
every thing to dread. 

In the contemplation of a character so luminous and beautiful, 
we have all we can desire. Genius flashes upon us at the first 
glance, and when we turn the character as we may, we behold 
no dark spot to stain its brilhancy, no unevenness, or asperity 
of surface demanding a finer polish. As it revolved, it sparkled 
with uniformity oflustre. Fortune beheld this prodigy, and trans- 
lated it from the shades of private life, to sparkle in courts of 
kings, and palaces of princes. 

In our next number, we shall present our readers with 
another sketch, from one of the three hundred subjects of sacred 
history, which flowed from the inexhaustible imagination of this 
great master. It has been drawn, and willbe ergraved by Mr. 
George Murray (confessedly the first artist in this country) 
from the celebrated picture of The Tribute Money, in the pos- 
session of Joseph Sansom, esq.; in which, Rubens has wisely 
discarded those allegorical fancies and ornamental episiodes, into 
which his poetical genius so frequently betrayed him, and ex- 
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hibited his subject in all the impressive simplicity of scripture. 
In the mean time, we subjoin an engraving of the Descent from 
the Cross; one of the few paintings executed wholly by Rubens, 
and one of his most admired productions. The figure of our 
Saviour, is eminently beautiful in colouring: the Virgin is easily 
distinguished by the paleness of her cheek, and her eyes suffused 
in tears. St. Johnand the Magdalen, express sorrow; but their 
grief is moderated, to render the maternal anguish more percep- 
tible. Joseph of Arimathea, is characterized by his venerable 
aspect, and the richness of his costume. The opposition of the 
colours, contributes greatly to the pleasing effect. Our Saviour’s 
drapery is white, forming a mass of light; the tunic of the Virgin 
is blue, her robe red; the mantle of St. Nicodemus, green. These 
vigorous tints, give a death like paleness to the body. 











AMERICAN GALLANTRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr, OLpscHOOL, 

To your Memoirs of the hero of the Cowpens, (Gen. Mor- 
GAN), may be added the following supplementary information, 
which is too striking an evidence of that officer’s generosity, and 
affection, to be lost. 

While marching (on his return from Saratoga) towards the 
northern confines of Newjersey, he heard that a brother, whom 
he had not seen for many years, was living in extreme poverty 
about twenty miles from their route; upon which he left his de- 
tachment and rode to the habitation, where he remained several 
days; but so indigent were the circumstances of his relation, 
that the soldier was under the necessity of sleeping on the bare 
floor, rather than deprive a sick wife of her bed. Previous to 
his departure from this dejected hovel, the commander of the 
rifle corps, promised his brother an excellent farm, if he would 
remove to Virginia with him; but he, having become habituated 
to the station in which he had passed his life, felt no great in- 
clination to forsake it; and, accordingly neglected the liberal of. 


fer.—The father of Morgan was a native of Wales. 
In. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


IIistory of the Life and Works of M. de la Fontaine, by 
Mathieu Marais, | vol. 12mo. Paris, 1811. 

The present biographer of La Fontaine, who was the friend 
and fellow labourer of Bayle, as well as a correspondent of pre- 
sident Bouhier, intended this literary notice as a preface to an 
edition of La Fontaine’s works. The contemplated edition ha- 
ving however failed, the work of Mr. Marais has remained in 
manuscript till now, when it appears enriched with the in- 
structive notes of a distinguished admirer of La Fontaine.—The 
biography itself is somewhat stiff and formal, from the minute- 
ness and precision with which dates and times are detailed, but 
is still very useful and entertaining. 

The author has judiciously abstained from any attempt to ana- 
iyze what is in fact not susceptible of analysis, since he would 
have only fatigued his own readers in attempting to show how La 
Lontaine delighted his. It would indeed have been superfluous to 
prove the merit of a writer who is the friend of all times and of 
every age, who knew how to instruct by amusing the young, and to 
sive to those ofriper years, the lessons of agentle and easy morality, 
under the ingenious veil of pleasantry. It would be equally vain 
to attempt to explain the secret of his admirable style, which he 
did not, perhaps, himself understand, since, as Fontenelle says, 
he was so stufiid as to think his fables inferior to those of Phe- 
drus.——There is, moreover, this peculiarity in La Fontaine’s his- 
tory. Both Corneille and Racine have carried tragedy to the 
highest degree of perfection, but their illustrious career has 
been followed by others with great success. After crowning 
Moliere with its finest wreaths, the Comic Muse has not disdained 
to smile on Regnard. The Good Man alone has occasioned total 
discomfiture to all who have since written fables, and, whoever 
has attempted to imitate, has laboured alike, without profit and 
without honour. Lamotte, the most celebrated among them, | 
would have long since been forgotten, were it not for his other 
literary claims: not more than a few verses of his fables are now 
remembered, for all the genius which he has lavished on them, 
does not approach what has been called the instinct of La Fon-. 


taine. 
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; The first verses of La Fontaine, were addressed, it seems, 
to the superintendent, Fouquet, who gave hima pension. Even, 
in these first essays, there are some happy indications of his fu- 
ture eminence. He makes, for instance, two fish (a sturgeon 
aa) | and a salmon) which he saw in the canal at Vaux, say to cach 
other, | 









Non ce n’est pas la faim que nous a fait sortir; 
io Du lieu de notre naissance. 

a? } 2 * * * . ” ” 
Si les gros nous mangaient, nous mangions les petits, 
Ainsi que lon fait en France. 








It is unnecessary to remind the reader of the noble and dis- 
interested conduct of the poet, when his benefactor was dis- 
graced. Without being alarmed at the hazards which he might 
have incurred, he thought of nothing but gratitude, and every 
one recollects those lines so full of sensibility: 








Remplissez l’air de cris; dans vos grottes profondes, 


Pleurez, nymphes de Vaux, &c. 
. 


La Fontaine was, on this occasion, courageous with impunity. 
b Louis the Fourteenth, that truly great king, knew how to appre- 
hi ciate the tenderness which had dictated his touching elegy, and 
4 was too careful of his own glory to punish a good action. We 
know not why the biographer has forgotten to mention that twe 
years after the fall of Fouquet, La Fontaine shed tears at the 
sight of the castle in which he had been confined. It was not in 
any of his public writings, but in his private and confidential 
communications, that he expressed this effusion of his tender- 






















ness. This single trait is sufficient to make us love La Fontaine 
Can we doubt that the verses which he addressed to Fouquet, 
came from his heart? 

We will not, however, say as much of all that he composed 
on the various beauties which had struck him for a moment: for. 
being born to be happy, and to find that happiness in independ- 
ence, he could not long be captivated by a single object. He 
dived at Paris, and his wife at Chateau Thierry, so that their fa- 
mily affairs went on very well. Their friends once attempted to 
i induce them to live together, and made him pay a visit to his 
| | ! h wife. But, happening to arrive when she had gone to church, 
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he returned home immediately, saying that it was not worth 
while to disturb her—a degree of attention, of which he alone 
was capable. His other love affairs, ifhe had any, did not much 
disturb his tranquillity. One day, however, at Bois le Vicomte, 
he met at the house of his friend, d’Hervard, a young girl of 
fifteen, whose fine eyes so seduced him, that he almost fell in love 
with her. This did not, however, prevent his setting out after 
dinner, but losing his way, instead of returning to Paris, he 
went into.the middle of Champagne. The good man loved, af- 
ter his own manner, the wife of Colletet, who had married a ser- 
vant maid, the third who had received that honour. La Fontaine 
loved this Claudine, because he thought she made good verses; 
but after the death of Colletet, she produced no more, for her 
husband had in fact made them for her. Piqued at having been 
her dupe, la l’ontaine made one of his mildest epigrams upon 
her. 

We have mentioned one of the distractions of the fabulist; 
many others are known, but several of them are fictitious. The 
following is related in a letter to his wife. On his arrival at 
Orleans, he went out to see the town, and after satisfying his 
curiosity, returned home, as he thought, but mistook the tavern. 
Here he remained till he was informed of his mistake, when he 
returned to the inn where he had alighted, but found that his 
travelling companions had just done dinner. ‘ Fortunately, how- 
ever,’’ says he, “I arrived in time to pay.” This is not the only 
dinner which he lost by his distraction. Some of his friends 
took him one day to Antoney. When dinner came he was not 
to be found; they called for him in every direction, but received 
no answer, nor did he make his appearance till they had risen 
from table. They then found that he had been attending the fu- 
neral of an ant, and after piously following the procession to the 
garden, he had staid, out of politeness, to take the family back 
to the ant hill. 

These anecdotes show admirably the simplicity of La Fon- 
taine, and some of his expressions bear a strong resemblance to 
these fits of absence. When the Augustins were besieged by 
the parliament, in 1658, one of his friends met him on the Pont 


Neuf, and asked him where he was going. “I am going to see 
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It was, in fact, a new sight, and one 
At another 





Ss 





them kill the Augustins.” 
knows not how to reproach so innocent a curiosity. 
time, to get rid of a tiresome conversation, he rose early from 
table, and gave as an excuse, that he was going to the academy. 
The company proved to him that he would be there too soon. 
“Qh,” said he, “I'll go the longest way.”’ We do not know 
what was thought of this answer at the time, but we think that 
aman who would take the longest way to get to the academy 
now, would be thought to have a good deal of sense and judg- 
ment. 

It was only in 1684, at the age of sixty-six years, that he suf- 
fered himself to be made an academician. A stranger to intrigue, 
he had neither solicited this place, nor courted the influential 
members, nor, as the expression is, formed his party. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that he would have been rejected, if there had 
been any other candidate opposed to him, except Boileau, who 
was disliked on account of his satires. When it is remembered 
that this same society was indifferent to La Fontaine, rejected 
Boileau, never thought of Pascal or Moliere, and received Racine 
only in consequence of an express order of the king, while it 
admitted unanimously and enthusiastically, Messrs. Balesden, 
Porchéres, Salomon, Granier, Colomby, Boissat, Bardin, Bau- 
douin, &c. all men of the greatest merit, no doubt; but so modest, 


so careless of their fame, as to have published no memorial of 


their having once existed—when all these things are recoliect- 
ed, we feel penetrated with an involuntary respect for a body of 
men so estranged from human passions, and so excelicnt a 
judge of the merits of others. A year after his reception, he con- 
ceived the singular project of uniting several of his works with 
those of his friend, Maucroix, and the collection appeared under 
the title of “‘ Works in prose and verse, of Messrs. Maucroix 
and La Fontaine.” This odd association of Messrs. Maucroix 
and La Fontaine, seems very surprising. 
thors should unite their little forces in order to form a small vo- 
lume, and plunge together into the gulf of oblivion, may be 


That two small au- 


readily imagined; but, that La Fontaine determined that his friend 


should go down to posterity, should associate his immortal 
works with the humble attempts of M. Maucroix, is a singular 
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= - 
incident in the history of letters, and could proceed only from the 
tenderness of heart which inspired the fable of the Two Friends. 
After this, it would be useless to ask, if he who loved so faith- 
fully, had himself many friends. How could any one, indeed, 
hate a being, who was himself incapable of hatred, and who, as 


he expresses it, had so little bile. We believe he was angry 








twice only in his life, once against Furetiere, who had treated him 
with brutal coarseness; the second, against Lully, at whose solici- 
tation he had written an opera, which the musician rejected. The 
poet declared he would make no more operas. He soon, how- 
ever forgot this declaration, for in 1691 his Astrza.was repre- 
sented, but met with no success. It is related that he was pre- 
sent at the first representation, and thinking the piece very bad, 
asked one who sat next to him, “ Who was the author?” “ Why, 
you,” said the other. “It is nothing the better for that,” replied 
La Fontaine, immediately. His biographer, Marais, thinks this 
anecdote imaginary, and we agree with him in opinion. In fact, 
as we are always willing to bend to the rich, the number of sim- 
nle traits and distractions which have escaped La Fontaine, 
have been greatly exaggerated, and many have pretended from 
these ridiculous stories, that he was tiresome in society. This, 
however, seems to us a palpable error. Can it be believed, that 
the princes of Condé, Conti and Vendome, who had no need of 
their dignities to be distinguished men, would have admitted into 
‘their society, a poet whose company was wearisome? Would 
tafare and Chaulieu, who were not considered fools, have lived 
'n habits of familiarity with him, if they had not taken pleastre 
in his society? When Boileau invited him to Auteuil, was it 
merely for the pleasure of telling him that he had put on his 
stocking wrong side out? Certainly not: and it would be a great 
mistake, to believe what his nurse, in his last illness, said to the 
confessor; “ Oh sir, don’t trouble him so much, he is more fool 
than knave; God will never have the courage to damn him.” 

It seems that this confessor, took him to task severely for 
his Tales, among which, are some which he thought much too 
free. But La Fontaine, in the last years of his life, did every 
thiag in his power te expiate those hberties: he read the bible, 
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teok a taste for the prophets, and asked every friend whom he 
met, if he had read Baruch. He even went so far, as to put into 
French verse, the church psalms. “ Give me your opinion:” he 
writes to Maucroix on the Dies irz, Dies illa, which I send 
you.” The confessor was not content with this, and he was not 
altogether wrong, for he might well have said, “ Your Tales are 
excellent, and your translation is not worth any thing, so that 
the reparation does not destroy the scandal.” In fact, when he 
began his attempt at versiying the hymns, age had weakened his 
genius, and his translation is long since forgotten, whilst the 
Tales are still read, we are assured from time to time. 

La Fontaine died at the house of his friend D’Hervard, who 
had hastened to see him, on hearing that he had lost madame de 
la Sabliere. “ My friend,” said he, as he met him, I have just 
heard of your misfortune, I was going to propose that you should 
come and stay with me.” “ I was on my way there,” replied 
the fabulist. “ This simple phrase, says Champfort, this beautfiul 
expression of unreserved devotion, is the highest homage ever 
rendered to generous humanity, and never did a worthy benefac- 
tor receive so fine a recompence for his kindness.” 

His works, always more beautiful, the more they are known, 
will continue to be the delight of posterity, since we may well 


apply to him, what he says of Plato: 





C’est le plus grand amuseur du monde. 
But we must not read his ‘Tales; the confessor has forbid- 


den it. 
Paris. 


Count Bougainville, senator, and one of the most celebrated 
French navigators, died at Paris, in September, 1811, at the age 
of 89 years. He made his voyages in the frigate La Boudeuse, in 
1766, 7, 8, and 9, and published an account of them in 1772. It 
is to him that Europe owes the discovery of Otaheite. 


1812. 


The 16thand 17th volumes of the new edition of the Universal, 
Historical, Critical and Bibliographical Dictionary of Chaudon 
and Delandine, revised, with an addition of 20,000, articles have 
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lately appeared. The 19th volume will form a supplement, of 
about 1800 articles, on celebrated persons, of all nations, who 
were omitted in the preceding, volumes and frarticularly among 
the Americana. 

The grand Historical Dictionary of Moréri is also about to 
appear, continued from the last edition, in 1759, to our time. 

Mr. Roure has published a poem on the conquest of Mexi- 
co. 

Mr. Palmezeau another, called Jenner, or the Triumph of 
Vaccination, a poem, in four books—l1 vol. 8vo. 

The committee of the Institute, appointed in 1805, to com- 
pose a new Dictionary of the French language, have reached 
the word Coup, which forms the fifth volume of the work. 


A man of letters who, through modesty, no doubt, conceals 
his name to avoid the glory which awaits him, has published, in 
a duodecimo volume, of 100 pages, a new method of teaching 
the ABC. He must be confident of the success of his work, for 
he has confined this edition to only 4000 copies! 


RECENT AND INTENDED ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Miss Burney has published a novel entitled, Traits of Na- 
ture, in 5 vols. 

Mr. Mac Pherson has ready for publication, a work called the 
History of the European Commerce with the Indies, witha re- 
view of the arguments for and against the management of it by 
chartered companies. 

Mr. Goodacre has in the press, an Impartial Review of the 
New System of Education; generally ascribed to Dr. Bell, and 
Mr. Lancaster. 

Charles Butler, Esq. will shortly publish a Succinct History 
of the Principal States that composed the Empire of Charle- 
magne. : 

Maria Edgeworth has in the press, the 4th and 5th volumes 
of Tales of Fashionable Life. 

Mr. James Forbes has in the press, the Natural History of a 


considerable part of India, with maps, illustrating the ruins, 


buildings, topography, natural history, arts, &c. 
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He Lord Byron has prepared for publication, a volume of sa- 
f tires, entitled, Hints from Horace, and the Curse of Minerva, 
| never before published. 


Miss Handel has in the press, a quarto volume, entitled, 


i the Pleasures of Human Life, a poem. 
i Edward Wakefield, Esq. has nearly ready for publication, @ 
i Statistical and Political Account of Ireland, in 2 vols. 

| 4 Mr. William Jackson has published, Journal of a Tour in 
7 


Iceland, in the summer of 1809. 

Mr. Nenundan, A View of'the Natural, Political, and Com- 
mercial Advantages of Ireland. 

Mr. George Moore, following the precedent established by 
the plays of Miss Baillie, has published a volume, entitled, 
Tales of the Passions, in which is attempted, an illustration of 
their effects upon the human mind, each tale comprised in one 
mn volume, and forming the subject of a single passion. 

Captain Henderson has published a View of the British Set- 
tlement of Honduras, being a view of its commercial advantages, 
agricultural resources, soil, climate, natural history, with 
sketches of the manners and customs of the Mosquito Indians. 

-B Mr. Man has published a work, entitled, the Present Picture 
4 if of New South Wales, illustrated with views and drawings, taken 
ihe on the spot of Sydney, the seat of government. 

Mr. Titford has published his Sketches towards a Hortus 
ia, Botanicus Americus, accompanied with coloured plates of many 
i i new and valuable plants of the West Indies, and of North and 
1 South America. 


DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 
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Proposals are issued by Moses Thomas, of Philadelphia, for 
publishing by subscription, a continuationof — 


Conrad’s ‘* American Register,” under the title of The Chronicle, or An 
Annual View of History, Politics, and Literature, foreign and domestic, by 
John E. Hall, late of Baltimore. Assisted by several men of letters. 

The publishers of the AMERIcAN RecisTER, lately edited by 


Charles B. Browne, Esq. of this city, having declared their in- 
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tention to discontinue that work, the present is considered as no 
unfavourable moment, to offer to the public a similar Repository 
ef History, State Papers and Literature; on a more enlarged and 
methodical arrangement. The RecisTer was brought down as 
late as the middle of the year 1809, at which period the Curonr- 
cLE will commence. The subscribers to that work, are there- 
fore respectfully informed that this publication will enable them 
to preserve a complete series. 


The Curonic ez shall be devoted to the following subject 


I. An Annual History of Europe. 

II. A Congressional History of the United States, with occa- 
sional notices of important proceedings in the State Legislatures. 

III. Public Documents. 

IV. A Register of Remarkable Occurrences. 

V. Biographical Sketches of Persons distinguished at the Bar 
or in the Pulpit, in the Closet or the Field. 

VI. Proceedings of Learned Societies, at home and abroad. 

VII. An Annual History of Literature, Foreign and Domes- 
tic. 

VIIl. Essays on Miscellaneous Topics, and Poetical Effu- 
sions. 

IX. Statistical Reports. 


CONDITIONS. 


The Curonicre shall be published in quarterly numbers, 
consisting of at least 250 pages each, at six dollars per annum, 
payable on the delivery of the second number in each year. 

It will be printed in double columns: and to each volume will 
be added a minute index, referring to every character and event 
of consequence. 

[The editor has annexed to these proposals, a copious and 
very satisfactory explanation of the principles both literary and, 
political, on which the chronicle is to be conducted. We re- 
gret that want of space prevents us from presenting to our rea- 
ders the whole of this judicious and elegant prospectus, which is 
the best pledge of his competency to the task before him; but we 
do not the less cordially recommend to public favour, a work 
VOL. VIII. 3G 
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which has, in fact been long a desideratum in American politics, 
and of which from our knowledge of the talents and industry of 
the editor, we entertain the most sanguine expectations. | 


2 


EPISTOLARY.-~FQR THE PORT FOLIO. 


{Tue following letter, from a gentleman of Pennsylvania, on a visit tv 
London, is valuable, not only from its exhibiting, in its proper light, the characte: 
of a worthy booksei!-r whose name is associated with one of the brightest periods 
of English literature, vut also from the mention of several cotemperaneous publi- 
cations, which have since obtained so much celebrity. It is, indeed, extremely 
interesting to know the current conversation and remarks of London, in 1754, 
with regard to Glover, and Hogarth, and Richardson, and Johnson, and to ob- 
serve how nearly the opinions of that day approach the deliberate judgment ot 
posterity. ] 


London, February 12th, 1754 
My Goon FRieEnp, 


Soon after my coming to London, I found a letter at the 
Pennsylvania Coffee House, from William Strahan, desiring me 
to call at his house, or if that was not convenient, to let him know 
where I lodged, and he would wait on me. I went there soon after, 
and he received me with great civility; he desired me to callon him 
whenever my leisure permitted, without using or expecting any 
ceremony. I have been there several times since, and I find he 
is one of the most easy, friendly men, and sensible, intelligent 
companions, I have met with in England. I confess his acquaint- 
ance is a happiness to me, and that I owe it to Mr. Read; it is 
so muci the greater obligation, as it was quite unexpected, and 
I gratefully acknowledge it as such. I should be glad I could 
give you an account of any fine works of learning and genius, 
produced this winter, but there don’t seem to be much of that 
stirring; it would make one almost ready to suspect, that cor- 
ruption and venality, with their train, have something baleful in 
them, to the nobler perfections of the human soul, and that the 
latter can scarcely flourish, but under the influence of public 
virtue. However, we had some things which justly claim a 
share of merit, as Boadicia, Philoclea, Sir Charles Grandison, 
Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty: the first, by Mr. Glover, had not 
that run on the stage, which was expected from the character of 
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the author. The next, by Mr. Morgan, would have had more 
success, if it had not interfeved with several Italian operas. Sir 
Charles Grandison has not been generally read by my acquaint- 
ance; some accuse it of aprolixity, common to that author; but, 
notwithstanding, it has many strenuous advocates. Hogarth’s 
Analysis of Beauty, is certainly an original, done in the most 
masterly way; the critics have been nibbling at it, which only 
shows their envy and ill nature. We have two new actresses on 
Covent Garden Stage; Miss Nositor has had much applause, in 
soft tragic characters, as that of Juliet; and Mrs. Gregory in 
Hermione, in the Distressed Mother; the latter, topether with 
great propriety of action, has the advantages of a fine voice, and 
a charming person. I don’t doubt but you have heard S. John- 
son, author of The Rambler, is composing an English Diction- 
ary; Mr. Strahan showed mea sheet of it printed; which will be 
the most perfect thing of the kind that ever appeared, or at least 
is known in any language. Please to make my compliments to 
any inquiring friends, and particularly Mrs. Reed—and, be as- 
sured, I think myself 
Your much obliged friend, 


Cap: Evans. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[We are at all times desirous of improving our knowledge of the natural 
history, topography, and resources of every kind in the United States, to 
which, we think, too little attention has been hitherto given. With these im- 
pressions, we cheerfully publish the following account of an interesting part of 
Pennsylvania, and shall be gratified by communications of a similar character. } 


LETTER FROM CARLISLE. 


August ——, 181}. 
I ARRIVED at this place on Tuesday last, after having, for 


near four hours, been jolted over the worst road I ever had oc- 
casion to travel. I took the stage from Baltimore on Monday 
morning, and slept-that night at Hanover. The next day, we 
reached the springs, where we stopped for about an hour, to 
change the mail, and then proceeded on our way. 
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The road between the springs and Carlisle, in point of 
roughness and general irregularity, is among the most unplea- 
sant in the United States. My weakness prevented me from re- 
sorting to my feet, for safety and relaxation, until we commen- 
ced the ascent of the South Mountain; but here, the view of the 
road before me, so entirely dissipated my reluctance to quit the 
stage, that I descended, and crossed the mountain (a distance of 
three miles) on foot. 

After leaving the valley, we entered upon a very romantic 
path, bounded, on one side, by a small stream, and winding, for 
some distance, round the base of avery high hill, remarkable for 
presenting to the eye, a pile of loose and broken stones, the great- 
er part of which are not bigger than a hat, and to me much 
smaller. They call itthe “ Devil’s Race Ground.” This object 
afforded a spectacle so truly curious, that our attention was im- 
mediately arrested, and we examined the soil and the species of 
the stone. The earth is every where loose and sandy, and the rock 
is entirely of very soft limestone. There are a few trees and 

bushes at the summit, and one or two small oaks near the bot- 
tom, but otherwise, it is bare of every species of vegetation. 
The novelty of its appearance induced some of the company to 
exercise their ingenuity, in framing theories for explaining the 
cause that loosened the stones, and, by precipitating them down 
the side of the hill, gave to the surface so remarkable a regula- 
rity of elevation. The following, given half in jest, half seriously, 
by a young gentleman who did not seem deficient in intellect, 
appeared to be the most probable: He assumed, that formerly, 
at the top of the hill, there had been a number of very large 
rocks, which, by some sudden and violent convulsion, either 











volcanic or atmospheric, were torn from their beds, and scatter- 
ed in all directions toward the base. At first, we all laughed at 
the notion, but on reflection, and narrower inspection, I was con- 
vinced that the idea was by no means improbable; for the stone 
is of a peculiarly soft texture, and may be broken with a very 
slight blow. 

After passing this curiosity, we found the road,%’compara- 
tively good, and the remainder of the journey was performed 
with some degree of bodily ease and comfort. 
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We caught sight of Carlisle a little before sun-set, so that 
the first view lost none of its attractions from being obscured by 
the gloom of evening. 

The, contrast between the country through which we had 
passed, and the Eden-like region we now approached, gave a 
charm to the scene, of anovel and truly fascinating order. During 
the whole day, we had been rattling in an uneasy vehicle, over 
an uneven, and, in many other respects, unpleasant road, only 
here and there, diversified by a glimpse of romantic, though ne- 
ver extensive scenery—winding over hills, the monotony of 
whose succession, added to their sterility, was an insuperable 
obstacle to the reception of delight, from the scanty prospects 
which they at intervals afforded—but after passing the last hill 
which intervened between us and the town, our eyes were per- 
mitted to roam over one of the most delightful extents of coun- 
try, that fancy ever gave to the rapt vision of the rural enthu- 
slast. 

Carlisle is situated in a valley, fourteen miles in breadth, 
equally remarkable for fertility of soil and beauty of natural ar- 
rangement—Its site is perfectly level, so that nothing inter- 
feres to prevent an almost entire view of its various charms. As 
far as our eyes could reach, they encountered objects of interest 
and pleasure. The driver pointed out. the college, the court 
house, and the barracks—the rest of the buildings had a con- 
fused appearance, peeping here and there through the trees; but 
even this very confusion was not unassociated with pleasing sen- 
gations. We saw, as it were, the farmer and the merchant in uni- 
son; the plough, joined in intimate connexion with the emblems 
and materials of trade—a flourishing town in the midst of, and 
mingling in undistinguishable association, with fields and forests 
of extended fertility and luxuriant foliage. The town presented 
a diversified picture of houses and trees, and the melange gave 
a delightful variety to the view. 

As it was near dark when we reached the tavern, we con- 
cluded on taking our supper, and deferring our review of the 
town until the next morning, when one of my fellow travellers 
and myself were accordingly awakened very early. Our curio- 
sity was excited to witness the “town”’ in the aggregate; and, to 
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do this with satisfaction, we thought there was no-better place 
than the public markct—for the “ country,” as well as the * town 
Jolks” are here always assembled, and, of course, we would have 
a fair opportunity for judging, with general accuracy, of the com- 
mon run of faces and figures. We were by no means disappoint- 
ed in this expectation, for I was afterwards told, that on market 
days there is mostly a general exhibition of the inhabitants. 

Our impressions, from the review we took, was very favour- 
able to the personal attractions of the fair sex, in this part of the 
country. Many were beautiful, the gredter part pretty, and all 
had the rosy hue of health to recommend them. Indeed beauty 
appears to have been diffused both lavishly and equably, among 
the women here—perhaps no part of the United States can fur- 
nish an equal number of handsome country girls, with Carlisle; 
the general characteristics are, an agreeable plumpness of shape, 
and ruddiness of complexion—I saw more “ eyes of blue”’ than 
of any other colour; and, as an agrecable termination of the plea- 
sing enumeration, good teeth appear to be very common. In re- 
gard to the male portion of the population, there is nothing re- 
markable in their persons—some are ill, others well-looking; 
perhaps, there is a slight majority of the first class. 

After this amusement, which I have the vanity to think was 
equally rational and amusing, I proceeded to present my Jetters. 
Mr. * * * * received me with all the hospitality I had expect- 
ed, and, during my stay, has treated me with marked and assi- 
duous attention—His politeness entitles him to my kindest es- 
teem and remembrance. He mentioned the different parts of the 
fown and environs, which strangers usually visit, and offered, if 
we pleased, to be our guide to them. 

In the course of the day, we visited the court house, the jail, 
and the college. As neither of the two first of these buildings have 
any thing about them or within them remarkable, being very 
plain, and rather in the Dutch style of architecture, I will not 
trouble you with a description of them, but will call your re- 
gards to the third. The college is a large unfinished building, 
which, though externally it presents a handsome and propor- 
tioned appearance, in its interior is both planned and constructed 
defectively: Through the influence of the gentleman who accom- 
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panied us, we obtained access to the chemical room, and exa- 


r mined the collection of mathematical and philosophical instru- 
= ments. Excepting a good electrifying machine, and the necessary 
4 accompanying articles, it is very incomplete. Judge Cooper is, 
s however, shortly expected here, with his apparatus, which, I 
4 am informed, is the best in America. They have a small air 
P pump also, that appears to be a good one, although as afifearance 
was almost the only criterion by which I formed my opinion, I 
‘ should be careful of proncuncing fositively. The key of the li- 
“* a brary could not be procured, and I was prevented from seeing 
" ‘ this part of the establishment, and although other opportunities 
y : , offered for the satisfaction of my desire, I neglected to avail my- 
5 | self of them, and shall be obliged to quit the place without see- 
J : ing the most valuable appurtenance to the institution. 
? F In regard to the laws of the college, I did not make many 
“9 inquiries. Oae useful regulation prohibits the students from 
“ boarding at taverns. Before the enaction of this statute, the pri- 
4 | vilege given to the young men, of choosing any domicile they 
4 pleased, was the parent of many disreputable irregularities; but 
: | since they have been restricted to private boarding houses, li- 
: a centiousness has gradually diminished, and now, no scope exists 
for indulgence in capricious and inordinate propensities. 
. | The next morning, notwithstanding the fatigues of the pre- 
‘ | ceding day, we quitted our beds at an carly hour, for the pur- 4 
“ ; pose of examining the cave. We left the town nearly in a north- zi 
- ) west direction, and took the barracks in our course. These 
- = buildings are of brick, and sufficiently large to lodge a consider- 
c able force—They are old, and, at present, very much dilapida- 
if | ted, particularly such as are not inhabited: two are, however, 


| tenanted, and these had some indicia of comfort in their appear- 
, ance. 


c Leaving the barracks, we crossed two or three fields, and at 
y length reached the banks of the Canadoguinnet. This creek is 
t distant from Carlisle, one mile and a quarter. There is a house 


. at the place where the road terminates, at which we procured 


: | lire for our candles, and then, torch in hand, marched towards the 
2 | Cave. 
] After clambering over a rock, which juts from the steep 


bank into the creek, with some inconvenience and danger to our 
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shins, we reached the object of our excursion. As a necessary 


precaution, we then sat down to rest and cool ourselves, before 
we ventured into its damp and chilly atmosphere. The opening 
of the cavern is in a perpendicular limestone rock, of about 
twenty feet in height, and has, itself, seven feet of elevation. It 
is nearly semi-circular, and this, joined to the smooth surface of 
the rock, gives it a singular and striking appearance. From the 
turn of the arch we were led, on first looking at it, to think that 
art had contributed somewhat to its regularity. It approached,,. 
so closely, to a circular arc, that although no vestiges of chissel- 
ling were perceivable, except some trifling ones of a late date, 
we were strongly impressed with this idea. And, indeed, it is, 
in some measure, corroborated, by the smoothness of the roof, 
which, for some little extent, though irregular, is not jagged; 
but wherever there is a projection or a chasm, its edges are ge- 
nerally even. 

The shores of the creek and the surrounding scenery are 
romantic, and a foot-bridge, thrown over the water, a little above 
the place where we sat, with some buildings, prettily situated, 
made the view, though confined, very interesting. Something, 
also, of sublimity is contributed by the mountains which bound the 
prospect—These are high, and the day being heavy and cloudy, 
they had a sombre and almost grand effect. After taking, to 
guard against the disagreeable consequences of the damp, a 
draught of agua vite, diluted with a reasonable portion of agua 
fuutei, we commenced our search. Some sensations of awe were 
pretiy generally felt by the party on entering the cave. Our 
footsteps were echoed with a heavy dead reciprocation of sound, 
and the gleam of the candles through the thick, moist air, gave 
a pallid and melancholy hue to the countenances of each, that, 
for a few moments, prevented us from indulging in any thing 
like merriment. Feelings of this kind were, however, soon dis- 
sipated; mirth and jollity quickly succeeded, and our scrutiny 
was enlivened by the liveliest sallies of humour, and the bright- 
est effusions of gayety and wit. 

The larger part of the cave extends ninety yards, and then 
branches off in three directions. The passage to the right is 
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broad, but low, and, from the moisture of the stones, was very 
difficult of access. After passing this opening, the cave is en- 
larged to the dimensions of its first division, and we were, in 








some places, able to stand upright. A very minute search was 
made to see if there were any other passages from this part, but 
our scrutiny was unsuccessful. We were incited to use consider- 
able pains in this examination, from learning that some time be- 
fore a stranger had visited this curiosity, and, in one of the com- 
partments, discovered a chasm sufficiently large to admit the 
body of a child, and, to all appearance, of considerable extent. 
From the description given of this gentleman, we were led to 
think it had been Mr. Wilson, the ornithologist—Should we 
have found the opening, we were told he had discovered, we 
would have spared no labour to render it accessible, but we were 
disappointed. One difficulty in our way was, the ignorance we 
were under as to the division where Mr. W. had noticed the 
opening. Had this been known we might have recognised it—but 
our searches were directed at random, and on that aceount, alone, 
perhaps, were unfortunate. All we could perceive, was a small 
round hole, near the ground, not quite a foot in diameter, and 
two and a half feet deep, in the solid stone. 

After a very attentive and anxious investigation, we quitted 
this compartment, which is called, very elegantly, “the Devil’s 
Dining Room,” and proceeded to the centre passage. This is 
very narrow, and, in direction, somewhat similar to a winding 
stair. The ascent is steep and irregular, and, after a tedious and 
ineffectual endeavour to ascertain its precise extent, we desist- 
ed from pursuing it. It is inaccessible after proceeding little 
better than nine yards, and ends in a perpendicular excavation, 
the height of which we were without the means of determining. 

The left hand passage next claimed our attention. At first 
view, it seems to extend not farther than three or four feet, but 
it takes a sudden turn to the right, and would measure, in 
length, near thirty yards, with sufficient breadth and height to 
enable a boy to creep along it; but after this, it becomes so nar- 
row as not to be penetrable, except by very diminutive animals. 
The floor of this passage, owing to the rain which had fallen for 
two or three days before, was entirely covered with mud and 
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water, tothe depth of fiom one to five inches, so that we had, 
by no means, a cleanly appearance on issuing from it. About 
seven feet from the entrance of this minor excavation, there are 
five or six little pools of water in the rock, formed by drippings 
from its roof and sides, and which are sufficiently large to con- 
tain a quart, and a little better, each. I had the curiosity to taste 
this water, and found it not unpleasant; filtration seemed to have 
deprived it of any bad taste it may have originally had. Many in 
Carlisle, are ignorant enough to think that there are seven 
springs here, and a number of curious tales were told me of the 
water they contained. The slightest observation is sufficient to 
show, that they are but stagnant poois of water; only full during 
wet weather, and, when not replenished with rain, sinking 
through the small fissures of the stone, and remaining dry. As 
it would require along sfe/l of dry weather to effect this dessi- 
cation, the vulgar find some countenance to their conjectures 
in the holes being almost always full. 

At the farthest extremity of this branch, I found, on a small 
projection, three bones. One scemed to be a piece of the thigh 
bone, and the others of the vertebrae, but whether of a brute or 
human being, my knowledge of anatomy was insufficient to the 
determination. The ledge, on which these bones were lying, was 
ten inches from the floor, and extended in length about four 
feet. There appeared to be a cavity between the ledge and the 
ceiling, six inches in width; but I was unable to thrust my arm 
farther in than to the clbow, though it seemed to be rather 
deeper. 

Having now given a very close examination to every acces- 
sible compartment of the cave, and fully satisfied ourselves, that 
no penetrable outlet would have been discovered had our search 
continued for years—we made our exit, after having been de- 
prived of the light of the sun for two hours and more. The 
change of temperature was so sudden and so great, that most of 
us dreaded the effects of our excursion would terminate in trou- 
blesome colds—but fortunately all escaped. 

In company the next day, our conversation, at one time, took 
a turn toward the place we had visited in the morning. One 
gentleman told us, an opinion very generally prevailed, that for- 
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merly, the Indians had made it a place of temporary deposit for 
their spoils of war, and, sometimes, a kind of sanctuary for per- 
sonal concealment. Many too, he observed, thought it might 
once have been used for the sepulture of warriors who had died 
in battlee—This idea, he remarked, was strengthened by the dis- 
covery, some years back, of skeletons and scattered bones of 








human beings, in various parts of the cavern. He did not, howe- 
ver, remember ever having seen any weapons, or remains of mi- 
litary habiliments, to indicate that there had been any thing eli- 
ther sacred or honorary attached to burials there—And, :nde- 
pendently of this want of essential circumstance to corroborate 
the supposition, the appearance and structure of the cave militates 
against it. The Indians would not be likely to turn a place of the 
kind into a receptacle for the deceased warriors of their tribes, 
(whose funerals were always accompanied with considerable, 
though rude pageantry) without attempting to bestow on it, an 
air of artificial grandeur, by sculptures, or similar ornamants. 
But no appearance of there having ever existed magnificence of 
this kind, is at present tobe perceived, so that the notion seems 
entirely unfounded. The most rational idea is, that anciently, it 
was used as a habitation, when either the weather or season, or 
perhaps natural indolence interfered to prevent the construction 
of more commodious dwellings; and, that such members of fa- 
milies as died, were carried to the Inner apartments, and con- 
signed, without any other ceremonies than those which natural af- 
fection dictated, to some nook or ledge, and slightly covered with 
earth. When one family tired of their place of residence, 
they resigned the possession to the next who was willing to 
accept it, and, from this cause, it is likely, it was constantly oc- 
cupied. 

Before the company separated, we agreed to meet in the 
morning, for the purpose of proceeding to another natural curio- 
sity, called the “ Hogshead Hole,” or “ Hogshead Spring.” 
This is situated a mile and a half north of the town, in the mid. 
dle of a large field, and about a quarter of a mile fromthe road. 
Tt is an excavation in the ground, nearly conical, and presents 
to the eye, on one side, a face of limestone rock, luxurianitly 


fringed with flowering vines, where 
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** creeping shrubs of thousand dyes, 
** Wav’d in the west-wind’s summer sighs;” 


On the other, a regular, beautiful descent, covered with long, 
soft grass. At the top it is circular, and, as near as we could 
determine, by stepping round, fifty-four feet in circumference. 
In the rock, and six or eight feet from the summit, there is an 
opening, handsomely arched, with a descent of near forty de- 
grees, sufficiently large to admit a man stooping, and ten feet in 
depth. With some danger, from the slippery ground, we got te 
the bottom of the cavity, where we found a pool of delicious wa- 
ter, to all appearance stagnant, yet sweet, cool, and refreshing. 
For these qualities I was told the water is always remarkable, 
though there are no visible apertures by which it either enters or 
runs off. When this wonderful account was first given us, we felt 
disposed to laugh, and to satisfy ourselves that there was decep- 
tion of some kind—with a little trouble we cleared out the spring 
from the leaves and dirt which had collected init, and subjected 
every part to a rigid scrutiny. We were unable to discover any 
outlet. 

I was much better pleased with my visit to this remarkable 
spring, than with the search in the cave. Here, after walking 
half an hour, under a scorching sun, we were gratified by find- 
ing a spot, attractive both for its shade and its intrinsic beauty, 
and refreshed by a draught of water, more preferable to us, at 
that time, than the purest chrystal of Helicon. We enjoyed the 
voluptuous breezes which played around us at this delightful 
place, for almost two hours, and were only drawn from it by the 


approach of the dinner hour. 
H.C. O, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE ADVERSARIA. 


Ir is well known that Louis the fifteenth and his son had little 
of a warlike disposition in their characters. The following pa- 
ragraph from an address to the former, after the campaign of 
1745, may therefore be read as an excellent satire. 

The conquests of your majesty are so rapid, that we think it 
absolutely necessary, future historians should be cautious in 
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their relation, lest posterity should consider them as fables, un- 
worthy of belief. Yet they must be told as an undoubted fact 
that your majesty, when at the head of your army, wrote your- 
self an account of your exploits, having no other table than a 
drum. The most distant ages must learn that the English, those 
fierce and audacious enemies, jealous of your majesty’s fame, 
were compelled to yield to your prowess the palace of glory. 
Their allies were only so many witnesses of their shame, and 
hastened to join their standards only to become the spectators of 
your triumph. We venture to tell your majesty, that whatever 
may be the love you bear your subjects, there is still one way 
to add to our felicity, by curbing the high courage which you 
possess, and which would cost us too many tears, if it exposed 
to the certain danger of war, your majesty’s precious life or that 
af the young hero, the object of our fondest hopes! 


Every reader recollects the custom, described by Bruce, 
of cutting steaks from living animals. The following passage 
will show that the Abyssinians were not singular in this taste. 
It is taken from a book printed in the year 1679 and entitled 
‘¢ Modern Account of Scotland, being an exact description of the 
country, and a true character of the people and their manners; 
written from thence by an English gentleman. 

Of the Scotch, this writer says—their cruelty descends to 
their beasts; it being a custom in some places to feast upon a 
living cow, they tye in the middle of them, near a great fire, and 
then cut collops off this poor living beast, and broil them on the 
fire, till they have mangled her all to pieces; nay, sometimes 
they will only cut off as much as will satisfy their present appe- 
tites, and let her go till their greedy stomachs call for another 
supply; such horrible cruelty as can scarce be paralleled in the 
whole world. 


The following fun is recorded of James the first, King of 
England. Taylor, called the water foet, on account of his be- 
ing a Thames waterman, had written a book entitled Laugh and 
be Fat, which gave much offence to Mr. Coryate, the celebrated 
traveller. This book, on complaint being made, was erdered to 
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be burnt. Coryate following this with fresh complaints against 
Taylor, his majesty was pleased to tell him, that when the lords 
of his privy council had leisure, and nothing better to do, they 
should hear and determine the difference between Mr. Coryate 
the scholar, and John Taylor the sculler. 


He [ Shakspeare | was never any scholar as he would if alive 
confess, says an old author. But by keeping company with 
learned persons, and conversing with jocular wits, he became so 
famously witty, or wittily famous, that by his own industry, with- 
out the help of learning, he attained to an extraordinary height 
in ail strains of dramatic poetry; so that Heraclitus himself might 
smile at his comedies they were so merry; and Democritus 
scarce forbear to sigh at his tragedies they were so mournful. 

Many were the wit combats, continues the panegyrist, be- 
tween him and Ben Jonson, which two we may compare to a 
Spanish galleon, and an English man of war. Jonson, like the 
former, was built far higher in learning, solid but slow in per- 
formances. Shakspeare with the English man of war, lesser in 
bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack-about, 
and take advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and 
invention. 

Another writer commences an epitaph for the immortal bard 


in the following quaint manner: 


Renowned Spencer, move a bit more nigh, 

To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumont lic, 

A little nearer Spencer, to make room, 

For Shakspeare, in your threefold, fourfold tomb, 
To lodge all four in one bed make a shift, 

Until doomsday, for hardly will a fifth, 

Betwixt this day and that by fate be slain, 

For whom your curtains may be drawn again. 


Ben Jonson was compelled by poverty to leave Cambridge 
after having entered at St. John’s, and was obliged, for subsis- 
tence, to have recourse to manual labour. His mother had 
married a bricklayer, and with him, he assisted in building Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where, though he had a trowel in his hand, he always 
had a book in his pocket. 

The works of Drayton, though now neglected, were once 


perused with rapture. The great Seldon thought the Poly- 
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olbion worthy of his comments, and England’s Heroical Epistles, 








were so well received that they procured their author the title 
of the British Ovid. His legends of Robert Duke of Normandy, 
Matilda, Piers Gaveston, and Thomas Cromwell, are by no means 
despicable. 


Anthony Brewer was the author of several dramatic pieces 
of little merit. A circumstance, no less simple than singular, 
has, however, rescued his name from oblivion. Cromwell in his 
juvenile days performed the part Tactus in Brewer’s “ Lingua,” 
and there stumbled upon the crown, for which the five senses 
are represented as contending. He afterwards performed the 
same part so successfully upon a wider stage, that this adventi- 
tidus rehearsal was recalled to remembrance. 


When Poor Robin’s Almanack first made its appearance, 
probably soon after the restoration, a plate was prefixed to it re- 
presenting Charles the first, Strafford, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, earl of Darby, lord Capel and Dr. Hewet crowned with 
wreaths of laurel: and on the opposite side were Cromwell, 
Bradshaw, Ireton, Scot, Harrison and Peters hanging in halters; 
and between these groups were placed the earl of Essex and 
Mr. Christopher Love. 


When Zaylor the water poet relinquished the oar, he kept 
a public house, where, after the execution of Charles the first, 
he set up the sign of a mourning crown. This, however, he was 
soon obliged to remove, and he then exhibited his own portrait, 
sarnished with the following couplet: 

There’s many a king’s head hang’d up for a sign, 
And many a saint’s head too, then why not mine? 

Coryate’s Crudities. Ben Jonson was one of the wits that 
assisted in ushering this book into the world. He wrote a cha- 
racter of the author, an explanation of his frontispiece, and an 
acrostic upon his name. I transcribe the last for its oddity. 


Try and trust Roger, was the word, but now, 

Honest Tom Tell-truth, puts down Roger, How’ 

Of travel he diseourseth sv at large, 

Marry he sets it out at his own charge; 

And therein (which is more his valour too) 

Shows he dares de mere than Paul’s church-yard durst de. 
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Come forth thou bonny bouncing book then, daughter, 
Of Tom of Odcombe, that odd jovial author, 

Rather his son I should have called thee, why? 

Yes, thou wert born out of his travelling thigh, 

As well as from his brain, and claim’st thereby, 

To be his Bacchus as his Pallas: be 

Ever his thighs male then, and his brains she 











AN Printers. Menage gives the following advice to authors; at 
if Jeast he publishes it. Never send well written copy for the 
ig press, for then masters give it to their apprentices, who make 
a thousand faults; but if itis difficult to read, the masters do it 
dl themselves. This advice has been mentioned to several printers 
if by the writer of this, and they have uniformly, to a man, been 









angry. Nothing, however, is more natural than many of the de- 





vils’ mistakes, though they are certainly, among the miseries of 
an authar’s life. 










It is related of Protogenes that he painted a fine picture, 
while the enemy was besieging the town. M. de Laumase, 





composed in the noise of his wife, children, and domestics. Priest- 
ty is said to have written under the same circumstance. I have 
seen a lady indite an epistle for the Port Folio with one hand; 
keep off an importunate little rogue with the other; keep the cra- 
dle going with her foot; and, now and then, join in the conversa- 









tion of the circle. 













ay Dryden’s “ Spanish Iriar,” which is certainly one of the 
a best of his dramatic efforts, was much decried, both by his ene- 
} ‘ | I. mies and the adherents of the duke of York, on its first represen- 
a ia tation. The former said, it was mostly stolen from other au- 
' he i thors; and the latter thought it trenched too much on the Popish 
oy | religion. The witty Charles, however, thought otherwise: he 


said in regard to the latter, that knaves in every profession 
should be alike subject to ridicule; and as to the first he ex- 
claimed, “God’s fish! steal me such another play any of you, 
and I’]l frequent it as much as I do the Spanish Friar.” 

bal Garrick. In one of his morning rambles in the purlieus of 
ie | i the theatre, Garrick stopped ata poulterer’s shop and pretended 
He to cheapen rabbits. The man, (who knew Garrick very well) 
showed him several; but none would domsome were too fat— 
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some were too lean, and there were others at which he turned 


up his nose. This,irritated the poulterer so much, that he sud- 
denly put them all away, and said he would sell him nothing; 
for that, thank God, he was bred to business, and not brought 
up to acting plays. On this Garrick took the hint, and was re- 
treating towards the door, when the poulterer following him, 
bawled out as loud as his lungs would let him—* holloa—my 
horse!—my horse!—my kingdom for a horse! On this several 
people came up to him to know what was the matter. “TI real- 
ly can’t tell you the whole of the story,” said the man, “ but 


there’s a mummer just passed that can tell you all aboat it.” 


Imitation. In the dialogue between the two brothers in 
Comus there is a glorious combination of the beauties of the 
poet, and the powers of the reasoner. Many have read with 
rapture the exclamation of the younger brother: 


How charming is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose; 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


Compare with this, Biron’s splendid description of the magi- 
cal influence of love. 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste: 
For valour, is not love a Hercules, 
Still climbing trees in the Hesperides; 


Subtle as sphinx: as sweet and musical, 
As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair, &c. 


Epfigram. A very pretty girl who lost her right eye, had a 
brother whose left eye was gone. -d/mate addressed the latter 
thus: 

Blande puer! lumen quod habes concede sorore, 
Sic tu cxecus amor! sic erit illa Venus! 

The idea is beautiful: the following translation may be ac- 

ceptable. 


Ah lovely boy! the Eght possessed by thee, 
On thy fair sister couldst thou but counter, 
In thee a perfect Cupid we should see, 
A perfect Venus then behold in her. 


Baltimore i ee 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE SEA BY MOONLIGHT 
































FROM WILSON’S ISLE OF PALMS. 


Ir is the midnight hour:—the beauteous Sea, 
Calm as the cloudless heaven, the heaven discloses, 
While many a sparkling star, in quiet glee, 
Far down within the watery sky reposes. 

As if the ocean’s heart were stirr’d 

With inward life, a sound is heard, 

Like that of dreamer murmuring in his sleep; 
°Tis partly the billow, and partly the air, 
That lies like a garment floating fair 

Above the happy Deep. 

The sea, I ween, cannot be fann’d 

By evening freshness from the land, 

For the land it is far away; 

But God hath will’d that the sky-Lorn breeze 
In the centre of the loneliest seas 

Should ever sport and play. 

The mighty Moon she sits above, 

Encircled with a zone of love, 

A zone of dim and tender light 

That makes her wakeful eye more bright: 
She seems to shine with a sunny ray, 

And the night looks like a mellow’d day! 

The gracious Mistress of the Main 

Hath now an undisturbed reign, 

And from her silent throne looks down, 

As upon children of her own, 

On the waves that lend their gentle breast 

In gladness for her couch of rest! 


My spirit sleeps amid the calm, 
The sleep of a new delight; 
And hopes that she ne’er may awake again, 
But forever hang over the lovely main, 
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And adore the lovely night. 

Scarce conscious of an earthly frame, 

She glides away like a lambent flame, 

And in her bliss she sings; 

Now touching softly the Ocean’s breast, 

Now mid the stars she lies at rest, 

As if she sailed on wings! 

Now bold as the brightest star that glows 

More brightly since at first it rose, 

Looks down on the far-off flood, 

And there all breathless and alone, 

As the sky where she soars were a world of her own, 
She mocketh the gentle Mighty One 

As he lies in his quiet mood. 

‘¢ Art thou,” she breathes, “ the Tyrant grim 
That scoffs at human prayers, 

Answering with prouder roaring the while, 

As it rises from some lonely isle, 

Through groans raised wild, the hopeless hymn 
Of shipwreck’d mariners? 

Oh! Thou art harmless as a child 
Weary with joy, and reconciled 
For sleep to change its play; 

And now that night hath stay’d thy race, 
Smiles wander o’er thy placid face 
As if thy dreams were gay.”— 


And can it be that for me alone 
The Main and Heavens are spread? 
Oh! whither, in this holy hour, 

Have those fair creatures fled, 

To whom the ocean-plains are given 

As clouds possess their native heaven: 
The tiniest boat, that ever sail’d 

Upon an inland lake, 

Might through this sea without a fear 
Her silent journey take, 

Though the helmsman slept as if on land, 
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And the oar had dropped from the rower’s hand. 
How like a monarch would she glide, 
While the husht billow kiss’d her side 
With low and lulling tone, 

Some stately Ship, that from afar 

Shone sudden, like a rising star, 

With all her bravery on! 

List! how in murmurs of delight 

The blessed airs of Heaven invite 

The joyous bark to pass one night 
Within their still domain! 

O grief! that yonder gentle Moon, 
Whose sm?tes forever fade so soon, 
Should waste such smiles in vain. 

Haste! haste! before the moonshine dies,. 
Dissolved amid the morning skies, 
While yet the silvery glory lies 

Above the sparkling foam; 

Bright mid surrounding brightness, Thou 
Scattering fresh beauty from thy prow, 
In pomp and splendour come! 


And lo! upon the murmuring waves 
A glorious Shape appearing! 
A broad-wing’d Vessel, through the shower 
Of glimmering lustre steering! 
As if the beauteous ship enjoy’d 
‘The beauty of the sea, 
She lifteth up her stately head 
And saiicth joyfully. 
A lovely path before her lies, 
A lovely path behind; 
She sails amid the loveliness 
Like a thing with heart and mind. 
Fit pilgrim through a scene so fair, 
Slowly she beareth on; 
A glorious phantom of the deep, 
Risen up to meet the Moon, 
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The Moon bids her tenderest radiance fall 


On her wavy streamer and snow white wings, 


And the quiet voice of the rocking sea 
To cheer the gliding vision sings. 

Oh! ne’er did sky and water blend 

In such a holy sleep, 

Or bathe in brighter quietude 

A roamer of the deep. 

So far the peaceful soul of Heaven 
Hath settled on the sea, 

It seems as if this weight of calm 
Were from eternity. 

O World of Waters! the steadfast earth 
Ne’er lay entranced like Thee! 


Is she a vision wild and bright, 
That sails amid the still moon-light 
At the dreaming soul’s command? 
A vessel borne by magic gales, 
All rigg’d with gossamery sails, 
And bound for Fairy-land? 
Ah! no!—an earthly freight she bears, 
Of joys and sorrows, hopes and fears; 
And lonely as she seems to be, 
Thus Ieft by herself on the moonlight sea 
In loneliness that rolls, 
She hath a constant company, 
In sleep or waking revelry, 
Five hundred human souls! 
Since first she sail’d from fair England, 
Three moons her path have cheer’d; 
And another stands right. over her masts 
Since the Cape hath disappear’d. 
For an Indian Isle she shapes her way 
With constant mind both night and day: 
She seems to hold her home in view, 
And sails, as if the path she knew; 
So calm and stately is her motion 
Across th’ unfathom’d trackless ocean. 
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And well, glad vessel! mayst thou stem 

The tide with lofty breast, 

And lift thy queen-like diadem 

O’er these thy realms of rest: 

For a thousand beings, now far away, 

Behold thee in their sleep, 

And hush their beating hearts to pray 

That a calm may clothe the deep. 

When dimly descending behind the sea 

From the mountain Isle of Liberty, 

Oh! many a sigh pursued thy vanish’d sail; 
And oft an eager crowd will stand ' 
With straining gaze on the Indian strand, 

Thy wonted gleam to hail. 

For thou art laden with Beauty and Youth, 

With Honour bold, and spotless Truth, 

With fathers, who have left in a home of rest 
Their infants smiling at the breast, 

With children, who have bade their parents farewell, 
Or who go to the land where their parents dwell. 
God speed thy course, thou gleam of delight! 
From rock and tempest clear; 

Till signal gun from friendly height 

Proclaim, with thundering cheer, 

To joyful groups on the harbour bright, 

That the good ship Hope is near! 
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Come Inspiration! from thy hermit seat; 
By mortal seldom found; may Fancy dare, 

From thy fix’d serious eye and raptured glance 

Shot on surrounding Heaven, to steal one look 
Creative of the Poet, every power 

Exalting to an ecstasy of soul. THOMSON. 


THE OFFSPRING OF MERCY. 
THE IDEA TAKEN FROM AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


WueEn the Almighty formed the gracious plan, 
To breathe His spirit in the soul of man— 
He spoke—and summoned at His awful Throne, 
The brightest Angels His dominions own. 
They bowed obedient at His sacred feet, 
And stood in council round His hidden seat. 
First, with impartial eye, fair Justice rose, 
Like the pure blush, the light of morning shows; 
And while in graceful dignity she shone, 
Addressed her God, in firm unaltered tone, 
‘“* Create him not, for in his tyrant sway, 
“ The captive heart will bleed, and loathe the day; 
“ His craving hand, the wealth of mines will seek, 
“ To pamper luxury, and oppress the weak; 
‘¢ Each law of equity his pride will spurn, 
* And from the pleading poor, insulting turn; 
‘* From day to day, before thy Throne, will rise, 
“ Oppression’s tears, and Sorrow’s bitter cries.” ef 
Then in the presence of th’ all perfect God, 
Justice denounced the deeds her soul abhorred. 


Next 7ruth came forth, and with majestic air, 
Threw back her veil, which swept her flowing hair. 
Her visage bloomed the mirror of her mind, 

By Art untaught, by Reason unconfined. 


aoe 


On her fair brow, transcendent Virtue glowed, 
And all were silent, while her accents flowed, 
“Father! create him not, for though thy hand, 
“Should form him spotless, as thy pure command; 
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‘“ Though thou should’st stamp thy image on his face, 
‘“ The seat of confidence, and dawning grace, 
“ Yet will his lips thy sacred name prophane, 
‘¢ And with false tongue thy sanctuary stain. 
“ Create him not, for he will ne’er repay, 
“ Thy watchful care, nor own thy righteous sway.” 
She ceased—and 7'ruth moved on, divinely fair, 
While every word still lingered on the air. 
Then at the Throne, celestial Peace did stand, 
Her olive-leaf extended in her hand; 
Her zone unbound, and robed in purest white, 
She seemed the spirit of creative light. 
Calm was her bosom, as th’ unruffled stream, 
That smoothly glides beneath the moon’s pale beam; 
Her brow serene, yet with dejected look, 
She raised her eyes, and mournfully she spoke, 
‘© Create him not, for man in sin, will fall, 
‘¢ And every crime upon thy vengeance call. 
‘ E’en the first born shall seek a brother’s life, 
“ And slay the righteous in unequal strife, 
“ With human carnage, shall defile the earth, 
« And man will rue the moment of his birth.” 
Then to the eye of Peace, the world arose, 
With crimes unnumbered, and destructive woes. 
She saw sweet Charity’s expiring charms, 
Saw Virtue banished, and mankind in arms; 
Viewed her own olive-branch in cypress laid, 
And Discord trampling on its sacred shade, 
Then groaned in anguish, at man’s wretched lot, 
And trembling, cried “ Oh God! create Aim not.” 
So spoke the agents of Almighty power, 






With bodings dark, as evening’s darkest hour. 






When VWercy rose, th’ Eternal’s darling child, 






Clung to His bosom, and benignant smiled. 





Her look was tenderness, unmixed with wo, 






She saw man happy, for she wished him so. 






“ Father!’ she cried, “ amidst thy suppliant train, 








“See Mercy sue, who neyer sued in yain.” 
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Then with the tear of love, and pleading eye, 

She clasped His knees, and breathed a pitying sigh. 
“Create him Father! inthy Image fair, 

‘¢ The favour’d object of thy guiding care. 

“¢ When all thy messengers forsake his way, 

“ And warning Nature teach his heart to stray; 

‘ When he departs from Justice, Peace, and Truth, 
“© Mercy shall seek, and turn his erring youth; 
“The pang of conscience, and the wreck of fame, 

‘© Shall then deter him from repeated shame; 

‘‘ His wandering footsteps I from guilt will free, 

‘ And lead him back to holiness and thee, 

“If he is weak, thy Mercy shall incline 

‘“‘ His soul to feeling, and to love divine, 

‘“ With pitying hand, to d:nd the broken heart, 

“ And in another’s sufferings, share a part. 

‘For every wrong, th’ atoning tear shall flow, 

‘¢ And man shall seek a brother, in his foe.” 


Th’ Almighty heard—and listening, paused a while, 
Then raised th’ imploring cherub with a smile; 
Dwelt on her accents, with complaisant grace, 
And beams of love reflected from His face.— 

Man was created, weak in Nature’s power, 

But Mercy’s pupil, in his guiltiest hour; 

In all his faults, still guided from above, 

Th’ eternal object of redeeming love.— 


Oh man, remember! when with bitter tear, 
Misfortune pleads beneath thy frown severe; 
When hard suspicions, and distrust unkind, 
Chill the warm feelings of thy generous mind, 
Remember .Vercy! at whose voice divine, 
Creation breathed, and heavenly hope was thine; 
Whose gentle hand turns all thy faults to good, 
And points to Eden, through a Saviour’s blood. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—ADIEU TO PARNASSUS. 


To I. H. Esq. an epistolary friend, who pressed me to woo my Muse, and flat 


tered me with the promise of success. 


Give me a little empty praise, 

Oh bid my verse to fame aspire, 

And I could make my ’witching lays 
The softened cadence of Apollo’s lyre! 

Or roll the indignant song around, 

Till patriot flames shall rise and burn; 

Till demon Faction hears the sound, 

And to her native hell appall’d shall turn! 
But “ Johnson’s Lives” alas I well remember, 
And much I fear that in December’s chill 
My parlour fire would scarcely boast an ember 
And that my kitchen jack would stand quite still. 
For Poets (let it aye be known) 

Must have a fire and pick their bone, 
Although my cousin Pindar tells us flat, 
That Poets never should be rich or fat. 

Oh could I be Columbia’s favourite bard, 

As Burns is Caledonia’s pride, 

Ambition’s wealth and power I would discard, 

Though Burns in wretched penury died. 

His sovereign sneer for gains and sordid pelf 

I think I truly have acquired myself, 

And well could spurn the wretch who strove to gain 
The venal palming sycophantic strain, 

Yet oft for humble Merit strike the lyre, 

And bid his name to Fame and Heaven aspire. 

** * ** YVes—could I pen Columbia’s song 

In numbers wild, but sweet and strong, 

My eye should drink from Heaven the beam, 
Which swells to frenzy in the Poet’s soul; 
Columbia’s glory oft should be my theme, 

Nor would I e’er the thrilling lyre control; 
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Till false Ambition wheel’d to flight, 
And real patriots rose in god-like might, 
To guide Columbia’s stars around her sun 
In kindred orbits to the goal of fame, 
Teach her rREE HEIRS each meteor vice to shun 
And yield to Heaven her pure unsullied name. 
Though I most dearly love Apollo’s beam 
And feel its influence in my inmost soul, 
Yet still I strive to shun the ecstatic dream, 
And bid my duty Fancy’s power control. 
Toil for subsistence with my sword and spade* 
And learn to be content in Penury’s shade. 
The immortal Nine—blest maids! I aye shall love, 
But then—my cherub daughter’s dimpled smiles 
Press on my heart a mandate from above, 
And yield a pleasure maids must ne’er beguile. 
My courting days, alas! are sadly gone 
Yet they have left my feelingskeenand strong, 
The enrapturing song off tears or smiles 
Where Fancy revels in ecstatic bliss; 
Where Nature’s sounds, the fecling heart beguiles 
Is not so dear to me as sweet Affections kiss; 
While Genius trampling haggard Malice down, 
Decrees my Horace when to manhood grown, 
Shall never fear Misfortunes with’ring frown, 
But with his sisters find a father’s home, 
Where Virtues anxious keep the bosom warm, 
And sage Precaution shields them from the storm, 
The glistening verdure o’er Castalia’s fount 
The envied laurel—let it there remain, 
Unless a monied poet scales the mount 
And gives the world an independent strain. 
For me, my Lyre’s unstrung. In manhood’s bloom, 
Injustice haunts me with assassin guile. 
My frame reminds me of the silent tomb, 


“ Alexis is a poor soldier by profesion and a practical gardner. 


¢ The broad unfeeling mirth that Folly wears, 









































Less pleasing far than Virtue’s very tears —GoOLDSMITH. 
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And Hope’s sweet self would even cease to smile, 

But for the immortal sou! which looks to Heaven 

And asks that succour which is ever given:* 
And yet my sword the laurel wreath may gain, 


Which on my grave shall mark a Poct slain. 
ALEXIS 


Belle Fontaine, on the Missouri. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—HOPE, AN ODE. 


Justice rais’d the vengeful sword; 


iA Hope bears us through, nor quits us when we die. Pope. 
at ig WHEN man transgress’d his Father’s kind command, 
i ‘ih Pain, sickness wan, and stern-ey’d Death drew near. 
H ie Corroding Conscience led the baneful band, 
of i 3 Earth, sea, and air did all in arms appear: 
i ; ‘) Here was Horror, there was Guilt, 


Now the stroke was almost felt, 
Silence listen’d for the word: 
But Mercy on a ray of light, 
Smiling through a flood of tears, 
Clear’d the mind from Horror’s night, 
Still’d Dispair, and banish’d Fears. 
From the eye she wip’d the falling tear, 
And whisper’d comfort to the heart oppress’d 
Then to destroy thy poison, coward Fear, 
Planted sweet /ofe and gave the mourner rest 
Six thousand years have Death, and Ruin held 
Their hated way, and man has met their ire, 
In combat fell, and still he keeps the field 
Though ills, ten thousand ills with them conspire; 
Air its tempests raises high 
To afflict poor feeble man, 
Sickly vapours round him fly 
To complete Destruction’s plan, 
Hurricanes and carthquakes join’d 
Shook the earth, the air, the sea, 
Thunders tco their force combin’d, 
Not an element was free: 





* Ask and ye shall reeeive. Bisse. 
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All around Destruction, hateful reigned, 

And man, poor man, would oft have sunk oppress’d; 
But Mercy who on all looks unrestrain’d 

Had planted Hope to give the mourner rest. 


Horr, plant of Mercy, child of Love divine, 
Still smile, and point to joy, and peace and love: 
By thee inspir’d, though ills should all combine, 
We'll meet their rage, it hath no power to move: 
Air may raise the foaming wave, 
Ocean o’er the mountains flow, 
Islands find a wat’ry grave, 
And sink to dismal shades below; 
Art may cease and Skill decay, 
Health may leave the blooming cheek, 
And where Cupids once did play, 
Nought appear but Beauty’s wreck; 
Yet god-like Mercy has the triumph won, 
Unchang’d, consoling friend of all distress’d, 
She came in radient glory joyous down, 
Planted fair Hofie, and gave the mourner rest. 


Poor feeble man now lift thy wo-worn head, 
Thy pains are finite, all thy griefs shall cease, 
When Justice stood in arms terrific clad, 
Then Mercy mild proclaim’d eternal peace: 
Now the song of glory raise, 
Let itnever have an end, 
Man and Angels shout his praise, 
The true, the universal Friend: 
Grief, and pain, disasters all 
Lose their power, no more I’ll grieve, 
Though Destruction seize this ball, 
Yet my joys shall ever live; 
Mor when in sin, and sorrow sunk we lay, 





When all was horror in the human breast, 
God sent a beam of Heaven’s eternal day 
Mercy brought Hope and gave the mourner rest. 
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TO READERS AND CORRERPONDENTS. 


Ir was not thought proper, in the narrative of general Bay- 
ton, published in the last number of The Port Folio, under the 
head of American Gallantry, to alter a single word, notwithstand- 
ing certain passages might have been amended, and the phrase- 
ology improved, by so doing. We wished to present to the 
reader in its plain, inartificial style, the picture of a warm 
and glowing heart, and of patriotism that would do honour to the 
most cultivated mind. We considered it as a singular instance 
of feelings and incidents, towering above the language in which 
they were related, which is, itself, a greater literary curiosity 
than it could be rendered by the most splendid phraseology. For 
this important service, general Barton was rewarded with the 
gift of a sword from the honorable continental congress. The de- 
tail of this transaction has never before been published by the 
party, and it was the determination of the general, from motives 
of personal delicacy, that it never should have been, until after 
his death. From this resolution he was prevailed upon to recede, 
by the earnest solicitations of private friendship. Only one copy 
has been taken previous tothe publication, and that was done at 
the request of our former friend and ally, the unfortunate Louis 
XVIth, of France, by whom it was read, and admired. 


We hope our new correspondent, the Eastern Traveller, has 
not forgotten his promise, of conducting us through the ruins of 
Asia Minor. Having undertaken the journey, with him, we 
should regret to lose, abruptly, so agreeable a companion. 

The literary project of Alexis secms, to us, quite practicable, 
and promises to be of service to the community, as weil as to 
himself. The country, which has been the particular object of 
his notice, has strong claims on the curiosity of the public at large, 
and, at this moment, especially, excites universal interest. The 
manner in which he has visited it, induces us to recommend, ra- 
ther strong and characteristic sketches of the country and the 
inhabitants, than the more studied and formal regularity of a 
journal. Atthis distance, and with our imperfect information 
of his views we can only add our best wishes for his success: 
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The Offspring of Mercy, in the poetical department of this 
number, will be readily recognised, by the vigour of ideas, 
and the elegance of versification which distinguish it, as the 
offspring of no common imagination. We shall be always grati- 
fied by permission to copy into The Port Folio poetry so well 
suited to our own taste and that of the public. 
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